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What’s your 


husband’s work P 
Does he have to do anything as hard as your 
washing and scrubbing? It can’t be. 
What can a man do that’s as hard, for most 
men, as this constant house- 
drudgery is, for most women? 
If he has any sympathy for 
you, tell him to get you some 
Pearline. Sympathy is all 
very well, but it’s Pearline, 
not sympathy, that you want for washing and cleaning. 
Nothing else that’s safe to use will save you so much down- 
right hard work at the washtub or about the house. It saves 
money, too—saves the ruinous wear on clothes and paint 
from needless rubbing. = 
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MEDALLION OF BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 


HE victories of the University of 
Pennsylvania football team in 
the past few years have undoubt- 

edly been worth more to that insti- 
tution than an endowment fund of 
$1,000,000. This may seem at first 
thought an extravagant statement, but 
let us stop to consider it. The in- 
terest on $1,000,000 is $50,000 a year. 
This is balanced by the various ele 
ments set to work by the enthusiasm 
created by these victories. In the 
first place on the purely financial side, 
the increased interest in athletics for 
the past few years has resulted in the 


building of a $100,000 athletic field. 
But it has done far more than this: 
it has paved the way to a more bril- 
liant future for the university; it has 
attracted the attention and admiration 
of thousands of growing boys in whose 
hands to a certain extent is left the 
choosing of their college for future 
study. This means that hundreds of 
boys who might have gone to Har- 
vard, Yale or Princeton, and whose 
brothers did go, are now seriously de- 
bating the question of remaining in 
Philadelphia to complete their educa- 
tion. It may seem hard lines that a 
great educational institution must de- 
pend on its success in athletic fields 
for a proportion of its students, but 
such is the case, and the college au- 
thorities have long since wakened to 
the truth, It is due to the fact that 
the American student is generally able 
to persuade his parents to send him to 
the college of his choice. 

Again, the interest of the public is 
aroused in the institution by these recent 
successes, and having it in their minds, 
many persons charitably disposed are 
far more likely to remember it pecuni- 
arily. Then it has hastened the growth 
of the ‘‘university spirit,” as will be 
spoken of more at length later in this 
article. Again, the fame of the uni- 
versity has spread to many circles and 
to many regions where it was hitherto 
but little known. Its affairs attract as 
much attention now as do the matters 
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concerning the other great universities, 
a national interest in its affairs hav- 
ing been established. These various 
influences, aroused or stimulated re- 
cently, are worth far more to the 
university than $50,000 a year, for 
they mean growth and activity for in- 
creased efforts. This is encouraging, 
for this growth in athletics has been 
no accidental spurt due to the pres- 
ence of a few first-class athletes, but 
it has been the outgrowth of a system- 
atized process of development perse- 
vered in for many years. 

Seldom in the history of education 
has it been that the conception of a 
university can be traced to the efforts 
and ideas of one man as is the case of 
the University of Pennsylvania and Ben- 
jamin Franklin. We are familiar of 
course to-day with the sight of some 
multi-millionaire endowing an institu- 
tion of learning with sufficient funds 
to make the growth of a university 
possible, but Franklin did not found 
his university in this way. It was 
simply by the force of his own per- 
sonality that the people of Philadel- 








HALL. 


phia took up the project 150 years 
ago. The story of his efforts is 
short and clear. In 1743 he drew 
up a proposal for establishing an 
academy in Philadelphia, and knowing 
the Rev. Mr. Peters, who wasat that time 
out of employment, to be a good teacher 
to superintend such an institution, sug- 
gested that he take up the project, but 
Mr. Peters declined to undertake the 
scheme and therefore it lay dormant 
for some time. The next year, how- 
ever, Franklin succeeded in establish- 
ing a modification of his idea in the 
form of a philosophical society which 
exists under the name of the Amer- 
ican Philosophical Society to the 
present day. Meanwhile the presence 
of war in the colonies further delayed 
his academic scheme during the forties, 
but Franklin was so active in the public 
defense that he succeeded in pleasing 
both the governor and the council. 
As a result he finally succeeded in 
bringing together a number of active 
people to work for his purpose. He 
then published a pamphlet entitled 
‘* Proposals Relating to the Education 
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of Youth in Pennsylvania.” This he 
distributed among the principal inhab- 
itants of the city freely, and as soon as 
he felt that their minds had been a 
little prepared by the perusal of it, he 
started a subscription for opening and 
supporting an academy. These sub- 
scriptions were to be paid yearly in 
parts for five years. Asa result there 
was collected no less a sum than 
£5,000. In a most modest manner 
Franklin avoided all reference to him- 
self in these efforts, stating that it was 
the action of some public-spirited gen- 
tlemen. Following Franklin’s own 
account, the subscribers carried the 
project into immediate execution and 
chose out of their number twenty-four 
trustees and appointed a Mr. Francis, 
then attorney-general, and Franklin 
to draw up the rules for the govern- 
ment of the academy, to obtain a proper 
house, to engage masters and open 
the school. This was done in the year 
1749. 

The school became very popular, 
and the number of scholars increased 
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so rapidly that the house was soon 
found to be too small, and the trustees 
determined to find a piece of ground 
properly situated on which they could 
build. Fortunately there was thrown 
into their hands at this time in a 
curious way a building which had been 
erected by the hearers of Mr. White- 
field, the famous evangelist. This 
building had been erected by contribu- 
tions made by people of different sects, 
and the trustees, to whom the building 
and ground were vested, were appoint- 
ed from the different religious organ- 
izations of the time; in this way there 
was one Church of England man, one 
Presbyterian, one Baptist, one Mo- 
ravian, etc. Among the trustees 
Franklin was eventually appointed, on 
the ground simply that he was an hon- 
est man and a member of no sect at all. 

After the excitement incident to 
Mr. Whitefield’s preaching had sub- 
sided, the trustees of this building 
were not able to pay the various debts 
it had occasioned, and therefore Frank- 
lin succeeded in negotiating both on 
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behalf of the building and the academy 
by which it was turned over to the 
uses of the academy on the condition 
that there would be kept forever a 
large hall for occasional preachers, and 
that the school should be free for the 
instruction of poor children. The 
academy after a time was incorporated 
by a charter which was granted by 
Thomas and Richard Penn to ‘‘ The 
Trustees of the Academy and Char- 
itable School in the Province of Penn- 
sylvania” in 1753. In 1755 a con- 
firmatory charter was granted by the 
same proprietaries, in which the name 
of the academy was changed to ‘‘The 
College, Academy and Charitable 
School of Philadelphia.” By this new 
charter the college was limited in 
power to holding lands to an amount 
not exceeding £5,000 sterling in 
yearly value; the charter also gave 
power to confer degrees and to ap- 
point a provost, vice-provost and pro- 
fessors. Their funds were increased 
by contributions in Great Britain and 
grants of land from the proprietaries, 
and thus was established the College 
of Phitadelphia, which became in 1779 
the University of the State of Penn- 
sylvania, and in 1791 the University 
of Pennsylvania. 

As a result, the Rev. Wm. Smith, 
M.A., was appointed the first provost 
by the trustees. This gentleman, who 


was most active in furthering the in- 
terests of this young university, suf- 
fered injustice for many years at the 
hands of his fellow-townsmen. He 
was a Scotchman in the service of the 
Church of England, and he had come 
to Philadelphia the year before; to 
his energy and activity much of the 
immediate success of the university was 
due. He undertook the raising of sub- 
scriptions and was successful to a great 
degree. The Rev. Mr. Smith was a 
hard worker and an energetic fighter. 
As a churchman he cordially opposed 
the Quakers, and he denounced them 
in political pamphlets for being influ- 
enced by interest rather than by con- 
science. This made him unpopular, 
and he became so involved in troubles 
that, in connection with his father-in- 
law, he was arrested and brought before 
the Assembly, where they refused to 
make a defense. In consequence it 
was ordered that they be confined until 
they should recant the statements they 
had made in reference to the Assembly, 
and the address containing their charges 
was ordered to be burned by the hang- 
man. ‘They were given into the cus- 


tody of the sheriff and were kept in 
jail in Philadelphia for three months, 
‘*herding with common thieves and 
felons,” but after the Assembly ad- 
journed they were released upon a writ 
Smith subsequently 


of habeas corpus. 
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went to England, where he was suc- 
cessful in petitioning the king to visit 
his displeasure upon the Assembly. It 
was a great triumph for Dr. Smith, but 
he did not have an opportunity to en- 
joy it long, for the Revolutionary War 
soon came on, when his opponents 
grasped the reins of power and the 
king could no longer come to his as- 
sistance. 

The War of the Revolution brought 
many troubles to the young univer- 
sity, lack of money, lack of students 
and a prejudice against it growing 
in the community because of the 
well-known royalist sympathies of 
the provost and many of the trustees. 
Consequently by an act of the Assem- 
bly which was passed in 1779, the vari- 
ous difficulties which had arisen on 
account of the Revolution were read- 
justed. This act swept the college 
out of existence and provided that 
the estate of the College of Philadel- 
phia should be vested in the power of 
trustees consisting of the president of 


~ 


the Commonwealth, the speaker of the 
Assembly, the chief justice of the Su- 
preme Court, the judge of the Ad- 
miralty, the attorney-general and 
the senior ministers of the Episcopal, 
Presbyterian, Baptist, Lutheran, Ger- 
man Calvinist and Romanist churches 
in the city under the title of the 
‘* Trustees of the University of the 
State of Pennsylvania.” By this act 
much of the property of the college 
was taken away from it, while the new 
university was also left to languish in 
debt. 

In 1789, after the smarts of the 
Revolution had eased a little, the col- 
lege was reéstablished in its old privi- 
leges and franchises, with Dr. Smith 
as provost. In consequence there 
were two institutions having in view 
the same object and seeking the same 
support. Fortunately they were re- 
united in 1791 by concessions made 
upon both sides. By the act of this 
year the governor of the Common- 
wealth became by virtue of his office 
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THE LIBRARY BUILDING. 


not only a member, but the president 
of the board of trustees, twenty-four 
in number, twelve of which were 
elected by each institution. 

In the mean time, in 1765, while the 
College Department was meeting such 
disastrous storms, the School of Medi- 
cine was opened by Dr. John Morgan, 
and that of Law in 1790 by Justice 
Thomas Wilson, each being first in 
their respective branches in America. 

The University of Pennsylvania was 
situated in its early days on Fourth 
Street near Arch, but as the city grew 
westward the trustees determined to 
select a site nearer the center of the 
city. At this time an excellent op- 
portunity arose, for in 1791 the Legisla- 
ture of Pennsylvania had authorized 
the purchase of a plot of ground on 
the west side of Ninth Street, between 
Chestnut and Market Streets, to be used 
as a residence for the President of the 
United States. The house was built 
expressly for the use of Washington, 
but he never occupied it, as it was not 
finished until 1797, when President 
Adams, not caring to accept favors 
from the Legislature, refused to accept 
it. Thus it was that the buildings not 
being used for the Executive Mansion 
were sold at public auction in 1800, 
and were bought by the University of 
Pennsylvania for $41,000, less than 
one-half of their original cost. After 


the necessary al- 
terations were 
made the various 
departments of the 
university were 
transferred to their 
new quarters in 
1802, where they 
remained fornearly 
three-quarters of a 
century. 

At the time of 
, the consolidation of 
these two insti- 
tutions Dr. Smith 
wisely withdrew 
from the provost- 
ship, which he had 
held during so 
many stormy vicis- 
situdes, and in his place was elect- 
ed Dr. John Ewing. Dr. Ewing lived 
to see the university happily quartered, 
but died not longafter. His successor 
was not chosen until 1807, when Dr. 
John McDowell was made provost. 
Dr. McDowell, like Dr. Ewing, had been 
professor of natural philosophy, but 
he was soon forced to resign through 
ill health, and Dr. Andrews, who had 
been vice-provost for nearly twenty 
years, was elected to the position in 
1810. Owing to ill health he too was 
compelled to resign, and the Rev. 
Frederick Beaseley was elected pro- 
vost in 1813. Provost Beaseley under- 
took the important work of reorganiz- 
ing the university, of which we speak 
more in detail elsewhere. Resigning 
in 1828, he was succeeded by Dr. Wm. 
H, DeLancey. Dr. DeLancey remained 
in office but five years, but the spirit of 
progress still pervaded the university 
when he was succeeded by Dr. John 
Ludlow, who held the provostship for 
twenty years. Dr. Ludlow revived 
the Law School, thistime successfully, 
and left it firmly established. He was 
succeeded by Henry Vethake, who re- 
mained in this position until 1860, 
when he in turn was followed by Dr. 
Daniel R. Goodwin. Dr. Goodwin 
injected into the institution an air of 
discipline which was lacking under his 
predecessor. He was succeeded in 
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1868 by Dr. Chas. J. Stillé, who be- 
gan the modern improvements which 
were fully established by his successor, 
Dr. Wm. Pepper, who was elected in 
1880. Dr. Pepper served for fourteen 
years, until the appointment of Mr. 
Chas. C. Harrison as acting provost in 
the spring of 1894. This in a com- 
pressed space is the list of provosts to 
the present time. 

The university, as already stated, was 
originally situated on Fourth Street, 
near Arch; from thence it went to 
Ninth and Market Streets, and subse- 
quently, in the early seventies, it ob- 
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the Schuylkill River. With these 
grounds laid out in the form of a hand- 
some park, this region will become 
even more attractive than it is to-day. 

One of the most urgent needs felt 
at the time of the establishment of the 
University of Pennsylvania was the 
necessity for educating and anglicizing 
the people of Pennsylvania. About 
1750 there was a rapid influx of non- 
English colonists, among them the 
Germans who have left so marked an 
impress upon our State. It was con- 
sidered necessary by the far-seeing 
leaders of that day to habituate these 





DR. WILLIAM PEPPER. 
(Ex-Provost. ) 


tained from the city a large tract of 
land beginning at Thirty-third and 
Walnut Streets which had been pre- 
served by the city for the use of its 
almshouse. Undoubtedly the buildings 
of the almshouse which still stand ad- 
jacent to the university will some day 
be removed, and the grounds of the 
university will then extend down to 


people to the idea that they and the 
English must form one people in mind 
and heart. This led to the foundation 
of a society for educating the Germans 
of Pennsylvania which might be 
called properly the first scheme for 
‘university extension.” This scheme, 
however, was regarded as only transi- 
tory in its nature and simply an aid 
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VETERINARY DEPARTMENT. 


to the work done inthe college. Thus 
it was that the Department of Arts 
was the first department established 
in the university. A prominent fea- 
ture of Dr. Smith’s scheme lay in the 
prominence which he gave to the study 
of languages. The college course, 
which then embraced a period of only 
three years, was dcemed too short, but 
circumstances prevented their exten- 
sion to four. The plan outlined by 
Dr. Smith formed the basis of the 
college course down to 1828. His 
plan was divided into three sections, 
each one the subject of a daily lecture. 
The first section began 

with a preliminary training fF 

in logic and metaphysics | 

and then extended into the 
ethics, natural and civil law 
to the principle of govern- 
ment, to trades and com- 
merce. In the second the 
student was led through 
mathematics, mechanics, 
physics, astronomy, the nat- 
ural history of vegetables 
and animals, chemistry and 
agriculture, while in the 
third section was given the 
course onancient languages 
and composition. The pres- 
ent Wharton School and the 
School of Biology are the 


direct outgrowths 
of the first two 
schemes in Dr. 
Smith’s original 
curriculum, 

In 1791 the col- 
legiate course was 
extended to four 
years. Unfortu- 
nately Dr. Smith’s 
influence at this 
time waned, and 
for a number of 
years the scheme 
of education at the 
university became 
somewhat perfunc- 
tory. Finally the 
trustees deter- 
mined that they 
should lower the 
standard and the three-year project 
took their fancy again; this was in the 
year 1810. For a short time this 
plan seemed to work satisfactorily, 
but within fifteen years they realized 
the fact that a mistake had been 
made, and committees of  investi- 
gation then reported that the reduction 
of the course to three years had been 
unfortunate. Other colleges had four- 
year courses, and it was determined 
that the University of Pennsylvania 
should have the same. ‘They then de- 
termined that the success of a univer- 
sity largely depended upon the man 
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they chose to lead it, and the Rev. 
Mr. De Lancey was elected as provost, 
with the idea of breaking with the un- 
fortunate traditions of the past. From 
this time this department rose in effi- 
ciency and value, until by 1860 the va- 
rious departments had been firmly es- 
tablished, Within the last twenty 
years the university has dealt intelli- 
gently with’ the question of elective 
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The Medical Department of the 
University of Pennsylvania has always 
been considered the strongest as 
well as its largest section. It claims 
justly in the first place the proud 
boast of being the oldest medical 
college in the United States, and its 
second boast is no less strong, that of 
being the largest American medical 
college. The Medical Department of 








CHAS, J. STILLE, LL.D. 
(Ex-Provost.) 


courses, a problem which has involved 
the attention of all the prominent col- 
leges of the country. In the last few 
years these courses have been enor- 
mously increased, until to-day the De- 
partment of Arts is one of the most im- 
portant departments in the university. 


the University of Pennsylvania was 
founded in 1765 as a separate school 
by Dr. John Morgan, who had just re- 
turned from a five years’ study abroad. 
He laid before the board of trustees of 
the College of Philadelphia a plan for 
the establishment of a medical school 
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DENTAL DEPARTMENT AND MEDICAL LABORATORY, 


under their auspices. As a result of 
his work he was elected to the first 
medical professorship in America, the 
chair of the theory and practice of 
physic. This was followed the same 
year by the election of Dr. Shippen as 
professor of anatomy and surgery. 
Several years passed by before a cur- 
riculum was prepared and the qualifi- 
cations for a doctor’s degree in physic 
publicly proclaimed. From this time 
the growth of the Medical Department 
was steady and constant. The occu- 
pation of Philadelphia by the British 
was the only serious interruption which 
this young medical school received, ex- 
cepting that when the charter of the 
college was abrogated in 1779 it was 
difficult to persuade the professors to 
follow into the new Medical Depart- 
ment which was formed. Finally, 
however, all difficulties were swept away 
and the various factions were united 
into one institution under the name 
of the University of Pennsylvania. 
The degree of Bachelor of Medi- 
cine was now abolished altogether, 


and ever since 1790 the University of 
Pennsylvania has given only one de- 
gree, that of Doctor of Medicine. 
The Medical Department has ever 
been the strongest department in the 
university, both in numbers and finan- 
cial strength. The students in the 
Medical Department now number about 
800, although the course has been re- 
cently lengthened to four years. 

As early as 1790 a professorship 
of law was established in the Col- 
lege Department of the University of 
Pennsylvania. Mr. Wilson, at that 
time Justice of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, was elected to this 
position; he delivered his introductory 
lecture in December of that year in 
‘*the quaint, old-fashioned hall of the 
academy ”’ in the presence of President 
Washington and his Cabinet, the 
Houses of Congress, the executive and 
legislative departments of the State 
of Pennsylvania, etc., but these lec- 
tures, though begun under such bril- 
liant auspices, did not seem to pro- 
gress beyond their first year. No 
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further effort seems to havé been made 
until 1817 to give instruction in law to 
the students of the university. At 
this time Mr. Charles W. Hare, of the 
Philadelphia bar, was elected to the 
position, but, like Mr, Justice Wilson, 
he lectured for only one year. Then 
there was a lapse of thirty-three 
years, during which time the instruc- 
tion in law was allowed to pass into 
total oblivion until 1850, when the Hon. 
George Sharswood, at that time presi- 
dent-judge of the District Court of 
Philadelphia, was elected professor 


pany at Broad and Chestnut Streets, 
close to the homes of the students, the 
offices of their preceptors and the 
courts. Under the statutes of the 
university the degree of Bachelor 
of Laws is granted to the candidates 
who shall have successfully passed the 
requirements for the degree, and the 
graduates of the school are admitted 
to practice in the Supreme Court of 
Pennsylvania and the courts of Phila- 
delphia County upon compliance with 
the rules of the courts as to registra- 
tion. The course has been length- 





MR. C. C. HARRISON. 
(Acting Provost.) 


of law. Finally, in 1852, the trus- 
tees of the university established a 
faculty of law, and from that time 
down to the present the Law School 
has been in active operation. The 
Law School was formerly conducted 
at the university buildings in West 
Philadelphia, but now the school has 
obtained commodious quarters in the 
building of the Girard Trust Com- 


ened within the last few years to three 
years. 

The other departments of the uni- 
versity have been too widely developed 
for us to examine them closely in an 
article of this nature. Enough to 
state that they have developed mar- 
velously in the last few years. 

The complete list of the departments 
of the university is as follows: 
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The Department of Arts. 

The Medical Department. 

The Law Department. 

The Towne Scientific Schoo. 

The Department of Dentistry. 

The Wharton School of Finance and 
Economy. 

The School of Biology. 

The University Hospital. 

The Veterinary Department. 

The Department of Physical Educa- 
tion. 

The Department of Philosophy. 

The School of American History and 
Institutions. 

The Laboratory of Hygiene. 

The Department of Archeology. 

The Graduate Department for Wom- 
en. 

The University Libraries. 

The School of Architecture. 

The organization of the University 
of Pennsylvania was so wisely done 
that its government is both vigorous 
and elastic. Thus, for example, in the 
management of the University Hospital 
the charge of this institution was in- 
trusted entirely to a separate board 
which contained only a minority of trus- 
tees, while the majority comprised rep- 
resentatives from the medical faculty, 
the contributors and the board of 


women visitors. In 
this way the es- 
tablishment and 
management of this 
important branch 
of work was not 
added to the al- 
ready onerous re- 
sponsibilities of the 
board of trustees. 

The general 
charge of the rou- 
tine of work in each 
department has 
been placed upon 
the dean of each 
respective faculty; 
in this way the dig- 
nity and influence 
of his office has 
been largely in- 
creased. They are 
expected to make 
themselves familiar with the efficiency 
of each professor’s work and to report 
upon it from time to time. Also all 
questions of discipline come under the 
direct jurisdiction of the dean. 

The duties of the provost of the 
University of Pennsylvania differ 
widely from those of the traditional 
president of an American college. In 
former times he was simply dean of 
the College Department, who merely 
had the added power of presiding at 
commencements and conferring de- 
grees. He was not even permitted to 
attend the meetings of the board of 
trustees. It was not until Dr. Stillé 
was appointed provost that this officer 
became a regular attendant at board 
meetings and was made the presiding 
officer of the various faculties. In 
1880, as it was found impracticable for 
the governor of the Commonwealth to 
preside as president of the board of 
trustees, the provost was made presi- 
dent pro tem, with the duty of presiding 
at all of its meetings and appointing all 
its committees with one exception. 
At this time the discussion arose as to 
the retaining of the title of *’ provost,” 
but it was decided that on account of 
its historical value and traditional sig- 
nificance it should not be changed. 
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Among other developments in the 
last few years in college life there has 
been a growth of the belief that the 
head of the modern college should be 
primarily a business man. If he is in 
addition a scholar, of course so much 
the better; but he must be essentially 
aman who is both capable and will- 
ing to undertake the management of 
the institution upon the lines that it is 
a huge business concern which must 
live according to the rules of business. 

It has always been held 
down to the last ten or fif- 
teen years that the head of 
a university should be some 
great scholar who, living in 
semi-retirement, should lead 
his students through the 
delights of higher education. 
This was seen in the succes- 
sive elevation of various 
professors of philosophy at 
the university to the pro- 
vostship. As a result of 
this theory in the scholastic 
world, the various colleges 
of America have always been 
practically in a bankrupt 
condition; their expenses 
have been so terrific and 
their revenues so slight that 
they have been constantly 
in the position of appealing 
to the public to keep them 
from succumbing. The 
University of Pennsylvania, 
recognizing among the first 
this vital fact which had 
been overlooked for so 
many years by our Ameri- 
can institutions, were for- 
tunate enough to secure 
about fifteen years ago a 
gentleman to serve as pro- 
vost who was both a scholar 
of broad, liberal education 
and fine pedagogical quali- 
fications, and at the same 
time a business man with 
extraordinary foresight, tact 
andenergy. Provost Pepper 
thus took charge of the 
affairs of the institution at 
a time when their recon- 
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struction was most urgent. It is to his 
fostering care primarily that the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania to-day stands 
upon so firm a basis. Not one of the 
least of his tasks was the raising of the 
large sum of several million dollars to 
complete the endowments of the insti- 
tution. Placed in a community which, 


while vigorous and well cared for, was 
not particularly wealthy, yet he suc- 
ceeded in raising vast sums of money, 
not being himself far from the front 
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with private subscriptions from his own 
purse. This policy of the university 
was so eminently successful that when 
the provost felt that the institution was 
on a firm basis and he could retire to his 
first care and love—that of teaching— 
the policy of the university was con- 
tinued and in his place was put Mr. 
Charles C. Harrison, the well-known 
financier, who occupies at present this 
important post. This policy, in which 
the University of Pennsylvania was 
among the leaders, has now become an 
accepted principle of all our larger in- 
stitutions, and to-day the president of 
a college is recognized as the strong, 
aggressive force which binds the va- 
rious elements within together and 
keeps them working smoothly. 

The recent growth of the university 
in the field of athletics, especially in 
her football and baseball teams, has 
been but one side of her growth in 
every direction, but on account of the 
tremendous popularity which is given 
particularly to football contests, she 
has become known throughout the 


_country far more widely than she has 


from any increase in her scholastic 
thoroughness. Undoubtedly although 
much of the wonderful popularity of 
football to-day is the result of acraze, 
yet it has been of steady, regular 
growth and bids fair to remain indefi- 
nitely. The game of football has al- 
ways been a most exciting one. Doubt- 
less there is innate in every human 
breast a desire to witness such athletic 
contests, especially where one player 
comes so directly in contact with an- 
other as in football. 

Baseball has always been a popular 
sport to Americans, its quick, snappy 
action suiting their temperaments ex- 
actly, but there has never been seen 
in this country such widcspread en- 
thusiasm as has been exhibited in the 
last five years over football. At the 
recent Harvard-University of Penn- 
sylvania match the attendance and 
enthusiasm reached the high-water 
mark, for seats were provided on all 
four sides of the ground, and probably 
25,000 people were present. Among 
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the other features which have made 
football popular is undoubtedly the 
shortness of the season in which it is 
played; in this way the public is un- 
able to see enough matches to satiate 
its appetite, 

In the development of its athletics 
the University of Pennsylvania has 
had to encounter many serious obsta- 
cles, including indifference on the 
part of the public and the alumni, 
while a financial stringency existed at 
all times. Constant discouragement 
came from every side. This was in- 
tensified by the lack of the dormitory 
system, for in order to get men to 
train together properly, or to develop 
even as athletic-loving students seem 
to be only able to develop when they 
live together, it was necessary to en- 
gage special training-houses in which 
the men could live. Then there was 
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In rowing the success of the univer- 
sity, while very satisfactory, has not 
been equal to that of its principal com- 
petitor, Cornell. 

A curious development of this re- 
cent growth in athletics has been the 
consideration of the distinction be- 
tween a college and a university. As 
long as its principal competitors could 
beat the university football teams no 
criticism was made of the manner in 
which she selected her candidates, but 
as soon as the supremacy of the prin- 
cipal teams against which the univer- 












PROPOSED DORMITORIES FOR THE UNIVERSITY. 


the lack of tradition, which is a great 
aid to all athletic sports, for if a team 
goes on the field with the prowess of 
the victories of many years behind 
them it is stimulated to better work, 
while its opponents cannot but feel, 
even though unconsciously, a similar 
depressant action. 

The university has been particularly 
strong in a branch of athletics which 
is practically not considered at all in 
connection with the institution. This 
is in crickct. There have been times 
when, relatively speaking, the cricket 
team of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania was by far the strongest organ- 
ization of its kind in the country, but 
on account of the identification of its 
players with outside clubs and the fact 
that cricket was not taught in any way 
at the university has been overlooked. 


sity played was jeopardized, then these 
colleges began to quibble about the 
men who played on the University of 
Pennsylvania teams. Princeton, con- 
sisting simply of undergraduate de- 
partments, then determined that the 
university should not be allowed to 
play on her team any students from 
her professional schools. In this ac- 
tion Princeton was supported by Yale, 
and as a consequence the University 
of Pennsylvania was compelled to with- 
draw from the intercollegiate organiza- 
tion, of which Princeton and Yale formed 
the other two members. Following 
this declaration Yale declared her in- 
tention on this account of refusing to 
play football any longer with the uni- 
versity. Unfortunately, however, for 


the logic of the position of Yale, her 
professors could not allow the public 











to rest under the belief that Yale, like 
Princeton, was simply a college, and 
therefore they rescinded the under- 
graduate rule. Although this was the 
vital reason why Yale refused to play 
the university, its removal did not 
bring the two teams together this year, 
although it effectually put a stop to 
Yale’s claim of any championship. 
Still the authorities at Yale preferred 
to accept the honor of a disputed and 
doubtful championship rather than run 
the decided risk of losing still more. 

The growth of the ‘‘ university spirit” 
has been one of the pleasantest out- 
comes of the recent success of the 
University of Pennsylvania in athletic 
fields. This spirit is most vital for the 
success of a university, for the proper 
signification of the university is that it 
is not an institution belonging to a 
class or educating only a class; it is 
intended for all the people, and, con- 
sequently, it is necessary for all people 
to take interest in it in order to use it 
properly, for undoubtedly a university 
education depends largely upon the de- 
sire of the person who wants it and not 
upon his financial or social position. 
I remember hearing an address a year 
ago upon this subject at a meeting pre- 
sided over by the Rev. Edward Everett 
Hale, in which one of the speakers told 
that on the morning of a day the year 
before he had been ina telegraph office 
in Philadelphia. It was the day after 
the University-Princeton football 
match, and he noticed entering the 
deor a diminutive messenger-boy on 
the lapel of whose coat was proudly 
displayed the colors of the university. 
When some one attracted the boy’s at- 
tention to them, he looked up proudly 
and said: ‘‘ Yes, we won.”’ Mr. Hale 
seized on the anecdote as thoroughly 
characteristic of his address, and de- 
clared that the boy’s identification of 
himself with the university was the 
proper expression of the university 
spirit. 

As the university has always realized 
that college sports must form a part of 
any educational scheme, she has de- 
termined in her recent growth that this 
department shall be as well equipped as 
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the others, so that now the new Frank- 
lin Field is being rapidly pushed to 
completion. ‘These grounds when fin- 
ished will form one of the most com- 
plete college grounds in this country. 

The field occupies the square ex- 
tending from South Street east of 
Thirty-third, to be surrounded by a 
handsome stone wall. It will be large 
enough for a running track of three 
laps to the mile, while the center of 
the field will be devoted to football, 
baseball and cricket. Those students 
who do not wish to enter the various 
competitive sports will also be pro- 
vided for in tennis courts. A large 
and complete athletic house will be 
erected capable of answering the wants 
of all the students, including a rowing 
tank for the crew. The grand-stands 
will seat 5,000 people, but provision 
will also be made for the erection of 
huge temporary stands capable of hold- 
ing 25,000 additional spectators. In 
this way the great football contests of 
the future will be amply provided for. 

These grounds are a great advance 
over the older field, good as it was, 
being larger and much more conven- 
iently situated, being placed on the 
edge of the South Street station 
of the Philadelphia, Wilmington and 
Baltimore Division of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. 

The student life of the university 
has been seriously hampered for many 
years ‘by the lack of dormitories. Un- 
doubtedly it has lost many students on 
this account, for young men prefer usu- 
ally to live together during their stu- 
dent-hood. The only department in 
which the majority of the students 
live in the vicinity of the university 
has been in the Medical School. The 
sections of West Philadelphia adjacent 
to the university are honey-combed 
by hundreds of boarding-houses in 
which the medical student lives. Re- 
cently, however, the prospects for dor- 
mitories have considerably brightened. 
Through the benefaction of several of 
Philadelphia’s prominent citizens there 
will be erected speedily a system of 
dormitories which will do more to ad- 
vance the undergraduate life than 
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anything else possible, while a student 
hall for the development of college 
life is also under process of erection. 
In every department of the univer- 
sity there is the utmost activity. Any 
one who has not visited the university 
in the last five years will find that he 
will scarcely recognize the grounds as 
they exist to-day. In that time there 
have been many new buildings put up: 
the new library, two new wings to the 
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university hospital, one erected by 
Provost Pepper to the memory of his 
father and the other erected largely 
through the liberality of Mrs. D. Hayes 
Agnew in memory of her husband, 
the laboratory of hygiene, the central 
lighting and heating plant and the 
Wistar Institute of Anatomy. 

The future of the University of 
Pennsylvania has never been so bright 
as it is to-day. 

J. Howe Adams, M.D. 
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HY, there wasn’t a _ starchier 

young feller in the State o’ 

Indiany’n John Lawson when 
him an’ Tildy’s married. Tildy’s not 
bad-lookin’ herself, an’ I rec’lect as 
well as if it had been day afore yisterday 
jist how they both looked when they’s 
a-standin’ up to be married an’ the 
preacher was a-marryin’ ’em. 

‘*Tildy had on a white silk made 
polinay, an’ if ever anythin’ fit that 
polinay fit Tildy. She’s allus neat 
about her clo’es anyway, an’ folks 
thought John Lawson was a-doin’ well 
to git her; but law! one never knows 
when they’re gittin’ married jist what 
they’re a-rushin’ into; an’ we’s all that 
beat in Tildy. ’Pears like gittin’ 
married an’ havin’ babies will spile 
some women’s temper quicker’n any- 
thin’, specially if they hain’t got none 
too good a pervider; an’ I’m obleged 
to say John Lawson was shiftless like 
sometimes an’ tryin’; but, laws-a-me! 
he wouldn’t ha’ harmed a fishin’-worm. 
Anyway, he jist worshiped the groun’ 
Tildy walked on, an’ he says to me 
one day, when he stopped to our house 
to borry Brother John’s overcoat: 
‘ Miss Sallie,’ says he, ‘I think more 
o’ Tildy Blair’s little finger’n I do o’ 
Ann Dawson’s whole body.’ You 


know Ann Dawson used to tell aroun’ 
that John wanted to go with her, an’ 
she mittened him. Why, land o’ rest! 


the whole neighborhood knowed she’s 
jist a-dyin’ fer him, an’ she’s that put 
out when he commenced a-goin’ with 
Tildy she could ha’ fit. Ever’ one in 
Punkin Holler used to say, ‘ Them 
two young things, John and Tildy, ’s 
jist cut out to be pardners fer life.’ 
An’ when they went to housekeepin’ 
it’d ha’ done you good to see that man 
wait on her. Seemed as if he jist 
couldn’t do enough fer her. 

‘«'Tildy was an awful good speaker ~ 
in them days—you know ever’ one of 
her young uns kin speak—an’ I like to 
hear her yit bout as well as some of 
them fellers ’at goes ’round the coun- 
try makin’ folks think they're sich good 
elocutioners. Tildy could git off ‘The 
Boy Stood on the Burning Deck’ with 
the best of ’em. John Lawson allus 
did think ther wuz nobody like her an’ 
may think it yit—poor feller. He's 
dead an’ gone now. My! how Tildy 
did take on at the funeral—but 1’m 
a-gittin’ the cart afore the horse; here 
I started in to tell you ’bout how they 
got along after they’s married an’ 
how we's fooled in Tildy, an’ I’ve got 
off on to John a-dyin’ the fust thing! 
Well, as I’s a-goin’ to say, when him an’ 
Tildy’s fust married John was a-clerkin’ 
in Blands’s store an’ a-doin’ real well. 
He told me hisself he’s a-gittin’ eight 
dollars an’ twenty-five cents a week— 
no, I b'lieve it’s seven dollars an’ 
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twenty-five cents a week—yes, that’s 
it—seven dollars an’ twenty-five cents. 
I rec’lect now because Brother John 
was a-runnin’ a huckster wagon then 
an’ gittin’ seven dollars a week, so I 
thinks to myself: ‘John Lawson's 
a-gittin’ twenty-five cents more’n 
Brother John ’—they’s named fer each 
other. Well, he kept a-clerkin’ in the 
store until their little Clary Jane wuz 
borned. 

‘‘No, of course you can’t rec’lect 
’bout him a-clerkin’, fer you’s jist a 
little feller then. Your ma didn’t put 
pants on you till the spring after Clary 
Jane’s borned, an’ they've been a-livin’ 
out on old Granpap _ Blair’s—he's 
Tildy's father—place fer goin’ on 
twenty years, I reckon. John was 
good at clerkin’, as I said, an’ they’s 
jist a-doin’ as well as any one need to 
ha’ done, but Tildy got to mopin’ an’ 
kept a-talkin’ bout how nice it’d be 
to live on her pa’s farm, an’ her pa 
kept a-urgin’ John an’ a-tellin’ him how 
cheap he’d sell that lower forty jist 
acrost from Deacon Hitchcock’s place. 
Well, as I said to Brother John at the 
time, an’ I say it yit, ’at John Law- 
son’s jist kind o’ pushed into buyin’ 
that land by old Grandpap Blair an’ 
Tildy, an’ afore he’d been a-farmin’ 
three years his hogs all commenced 
a-dyin’ with the cholery an’ his best 
mule-team got killed by the railroad 
train, an’ with that ro per cent. inter- 
est a-starin’ him in the face John Law- 
son jist kind o’ got to lookin’ like a 
shadder. I felt that sorry fer the man 
I could ha’ cried an’ so could Brother 
John. We'd ha’ give ’em a lift if we'd 
ha’ bin able, but we jist wasn’t able. 
That’s afore Brother John got his pen- 
sion. I allus will b’lieve Tildy Law- 
son meant well, but I never saw sich a 
change in a woman since I’s borned; 
when she’s single she’s ferever cuttin’ 
up with folks an’ jokin’ ’em, but right 
after they went to housekeepin’, 
seemed to me, she commenced to git 
crabit an’ sour-lookin’. I think she 
felt disappinted in John, like, an’ 
thought he wasn’t a-tryin’ to git along. 
Tildy was allus sort o’ stuck up in her 
notions, an’ I’ve an idee she kind 0’ 
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looked down on John ’cause he didn’t 
have as much book-learnin’ as she did 
an’ had a stutterin’ in his speech some- 
times when he talked real fast. Yes, 
as I said, Tildy was awful high-minded, 
an’ that was real mortifyin’ to her, 
but—my land! ev’ry man, woman an’ 
child in Punkin Holler ’at knowed 
John Lawson liked him an’ respected 
him, too. 

‘*Of course a person ort to make lots 
allowences fer Tildy, poor thing! 
When Quitman’s borned he made 
twelve. Marthy Jones said when she’s 
a-washin’ him she ‘lowed that that be 
the most ’propr’ate name the young un 
could have. I went over to Tildy’s 
one mornin’ ’fore Quitman’s borned, an’ 
while I’s there John come in, lookin’ 
like a ghost. I seed in a minute some- 
thin’ was ailin’ him, an’ I jist made 
up my mind to stay an’ see it out with 
‘em. As soon as John come in Tildy 
looks up fretful-like an’ says, ‘ Well, 
did the deacon lend you the money?’ 
‘No, he didn’t have it to spare,’ John 
says, kind o’ slow, as if he’s ashamed 
to look up. ‘Oh, fiddlesticks!’ says 
Tildy, all out o’ fix in a minute. 
‘Like as not you jist dilly-dallied 
‘round, and didn’t come plain out an’ 
ask him ferit. I wish I’d ha’ gone my- 
self now. What'd you say to him?’ 

‘* *Why, ma,’ he allus called her ma, 
says John, sensible like, ‘I told him I 
needed the money if he could spare it, 
an’ he said he couldn't. So I didn’t 
s’pose there’s any use hangin’ round 
beggin’ fer it, sol jist told him all 
right an’ come away.’ John looked 
up kind o’ proud-like with his chin 
a-quiverin’, but Tildy didn’t ’pear to 
notice it an’ jist kep’ on a-jawin’. 

** «Oh, yes, I ‘low you’s mighty glad 
to gitaway. You know very well, John 
Lawson, ‘at you wouldn’t asked him 
fer that money at all if I hadn’t jist 
kept urgin’an’urgin’ youtodoit. You 
don’tmanageright. That’sit. Here’s 
me an’ the childern a-needin’ shoes an’ 
dresses an’ things, an’ winter a-comin’ 
on, an’ goodness only knows where 
we're a-goin’ to git ’em; I don’t.’ 

‘¢*Why, ma,’ says John, pitiful-like, 
a-drawin’ hisself into the corner with 
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his pipe, ‘I don’t spend anything fer 
myself, an’ you an’ the childern hain’t 
never suffered yit.’ 

‘* ¢ Suffered?’ says Tildy, like a snap- 
pin’-turtle; ‘what do you know about 
it? If I hadn’t patched an’ darned 
an’ pinched an’ saved an’ managed, 
John Lawson, we’d ha’ suffered an’ ha’ 
bin in the pore-house ’fore this. Lord 
knows it ain’t fer myself I want 
things. There ain’t a selfish bone in 
my body, not one, but I’d like fer the 
childerntolook decent. I’dgothrough 
fire an’ water fer ’em any minute, an’ 
you know it.’ 

‘¢*¢ Why, ma,’ says John agin, kind 


o’ mild like, a-gittin’ further back in- 


the corner so I couldn’t see the tears 
a-shinin’ in his eyes, ‘ ain’t everything 
I’m a-makin’ a-goin’ to you an’ the 
childern?’ 

‘** Well, I reckon when you ain’t 
a-makin’ anythin’ we ain’t a-gittin’ 
nothin’, an’ how we’re a-goin’ to live 
is more’n I know,’ a-wipin’ her eyes, 
as if John didn't feel bad enough with- 
out that. 

‘*¢ Oh, you'll git along somehow, 


Tildy,’ I puts in; ‘the Lord’ll pur- 
vide.’ 

‘**The Lord ain’t a-goin’ to purvide 
our bread an’ butter, Miss Sallie,’ says 
Tildy, as snappin’ as ever, ‘unless a 


body gits up an’s a-doin’. You know, 
an’ all the neighbors knows, how I’ve 
been tied down an’ had to do ever 
since Clary Jane’s borned. I’ve done 
a good part by John Lawson, an’ if it 
hadn’t ha’ bin fer old s’curity debts an’ 
jist bad management, we'd ha’ had 
a plenty by this time, an’ he knows 
*." 

‘<¢Well, ma,’ says John, that piti- 
ful my heart jist bled fer him, ‘I’ve 
allus done the best I knowed how, an’ 
I reckon that’s all a feller kin do.’ 

‘«*Oh, yes, I s’pose itis,’ says Tildy, 
resigned like—after she’d made John 
feel like drownin’ hisself—‘no use talk- 
in’ any more about it.’ 

‘*T’s bound to see John through it, 
an’ when Tildy wound up sort 0’ cry- 
in’ an’ wipin’ her nose on her apern, 
an’ spanked William fer gittin’ apple- 
butter on the kiverlid, I knowed she'd 
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let him alone fer a spell, so I up an’ 
puts on my things. 

***Don’t be in a hurry, Miss Sallie,’ 
Tildy says, kind o’ shamed like, an’ 
when she seen I’s a-goin’: ‘come back 
agin.’ 

‘*John follered me at the door an’ 
says, a-lookin’ up at the ceilin’ as if 
he’s ashamed, ‘Don't mind Tildy, 
Miss Sallie—she's got a headache this 
evenin’. You ain't put out, air you?’ 

‘*¢ No, John Lawson, I ain’t put 
out,’ I says, a-shakin’ his hand, ‘an’ 
you git somethin’ fer that hackin’ 
cough o’ your’n. Biled cherry bark’s 
good. Come over when you kin an’ 
bring Tildy. Good-by.’ 

““*Good-by,’ he says, kind o’ choked 
like. He looked more like a shadder’n 
ever a-standin’ there, an’ I told Brother 
John when I got home I didn’t b’lieve 
he’d live more’n six months. 

‘IT got down with the rheumatics 
agin about that time an’ didn't git 
over ’em fer quite a spell. There’s 
pertracted meetin’ a-goin’ on at Cedar 
Grove, an’ I went by fer Tildy one 
night to git her to go ‘long with me. 
She’s an’ awful good worker at re- 
vivals. 

‘*Well, as I’s a-goin’ say, I stopped 
in their house an’ seen Tildy’s sister 
Hanner—she’sa grass-widder. Heran’ 
her man couldn’t git along, so I says 
jokin’ like to John, says I, ‘John 
Lawson, you better git your hat an’ 
come go ‘long.’ ‘Oh, much obleged, 
Miss Sallie, fer your invite,’ says he, 
‘but Tildy’s pious enough fer both o’ 
us, ain’t you, Tildy?’ An’ with that 
Tildy’s temper flared up. ‘I'd be 
ashamed, John Lawson,’ says she, 
‘a-speakin’ light o’ such things an’ jist 
as good as throwin’ up to me that I 
ain’t a-doin’ my dooty by you an’ 
the childern. That’s all the thanks 
a body gits fer workin’ an’ slavin’ their 
life out. Thank goodness when I 
come to die I won’t have things to 
answer fer that some folks’ll have.’ 
An’ with that she bust out a-cryin’ an’ 
John looked like he’d sink. 

‘*¢Why, ma,’ says he, ‘why, ma, I 
didn’t mean nothin’, I’s jist a-jokin’ 


you. 
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‘***Oh, yes, I know how you’s a-jokin’ 
me,’ Tildy says, a-wipin’ her eyes an’ 
a-tryin’ to swoller down so folks 
wouldn’t see she’d been a-cryin’, an’ 
when she got her things on an’ we’s 
a-startin’ she looked back at John an’ 
says, oh, so agrivatin’, ‘Well, John 
Lawson, all I’ve got to say is I hope 
I'll never hurt your feelin’s as you’ve 
hurt mine.’ 

‘*T didn’t say nothin’ to her all the 
way to the meetin’-house, fer I never 
did b’lieve in folks a-mixin’ ’emselves 
up in married folkses troubles. Then, 
too, I felt so agervated at Tildy I 
didn’t darse to say a word fer fear 
o’ sayin’ too much. 

‘“*Tildy was called on to lead in prayer 
that night, an’ if ever a woman prayed 
fer anybody’s salvation she prayed fer 
John Lawson’s. She didn’t jist come 
out an’ say him, but law! folks knowed 
who she meant. When meetin’s out 
Deacon Hitchcock come up to shake 
hands, an’ says he to Tildy, ‘Sister 
Lawson, I wish Brother John Lawson 
could ha’ heard that prayer o’ your’n to- 
night, fer I b’lieve it’d ha’ done him 
good—a power 0’ good.’ 

‘**¢Oh, I don’t know, Deacon Hitch- 
cock,’ says Tildy, a-shakin’ her head 
an’ wipin’ her eyes on her pocket han- 
kicher, ‘he don’t keer much fer sich 
things.’ 

‘¢ “Oh, he’ll come ’round—he'll come 
‘round,’ the deacon says, a-shakin’ 
handsagin. Thinks Ito myself, ‘Yes, 
he’ll come around, Tildy Ann Lawson, 
with you a-carryin’ on the way you did 
afore you left home.’ 

‘*Well, things jist kep’ a-goin’ from 
bad to worse with ’em, an’ Tildy kep’ 
a-gittin’ sourer an’ sourer, an’ John 
kep’ a-gittin’ thinner an’ thinner till as 
sure as I’m a-settin’ here he wa’n’t 
nothin’ but skin an’ bones. One day 
Brother John came in an’ says to me, 
‘Sallie, Lawson’s sold their farm an’ 
moved to town, an’ Tildy’s a-goin’ to 
keep boarders.’ 

‘**Keep boarders!’ says I. ‘Why, 
where in the name o’ common sense 
are they movin’ into ?’ 

*¢¢In Tom Sanders’s house,’ Brother 
John says, a-pickin’ up his specks an’ 


lookin’ over the paper. I knowed 
they’s no gittin’ anything out o’ him 
then, soI up an’ puts on my bonnet 
an’ goes right over. 

‘* Tildy’s a-tackin’ down carpets an’ 
a-scoldin’ the young uns till you could 
ha’ heard her clear to the toll-gate. 
‘How de do, Tildy?’ I says as pleas- 
ant as I could. ‘ How de do, Miss 
Sallie?’ says she with her mouth that 
full o’ tacks she could hardly speak. 
‘Take a cheer if you kin find one.’ 
‘When did you take a notion to 
move ?’ says I, ‘an’ where’s John?’ 
‘Oh, I made up my mind last week,’ 
says Tildy kind o’ sharp, ‘but John 
kep’ a-hangin’ back till I jist told him 
I’s a-comin, an’ that settled it. He’s 
a-puttin’ the beds up upstairs. Did 
you want to see him bout enything 
particular?’ ‘Oh, no,’ I says, ‘only 
I thought he’d been lookin’ poorly 
lately an’ I’d jist run over an’ see how 
you’s all gittin’ on.’ 

‘**¢Oh, John’s as well as common,’ 
Tildy says, as sich a thing as him 
gittin’ sick never entered her head. 
‘He’s had sort of a hackin’ cough 
lately, but I reckon he jist took cold 
while he’s a-movin’.’ 

‘John come a-walkin’ downstairs 
jist then,an’ I thinks to myself, thinks 
I, ‘Tildy Lawson, where’s them eyes 
o’ your’n that you can’t see your own 
man a-dyin’ right afore ’em ?’ 

‘*‘T heard purty soon after that ’at 
Tildy’s boardin’ plan didn’t pan out very 
well. So afore so very long John 
Lawson was around tryin’ to git a job o’ 
clerkin’. He hunted an’ hunted, but 
couldn’t git nothin’ to do, an’ I could 
see Tildy was a-naggin’ him worse. 

‘*T’s over one day an’ John come in 
that weak he could hardly stand. I 
seen in a minute the poor feller’s jist 
tuckered out, but Tildy didn’t take no 
notice of it, or she couldn’t ha’ had the 
heart to speak so short to him. 

‘**Well, did you git any job?’ says 
she, a-knittin’ away without lookin’ 
u 


‘*¢No,’ says John, with his face 
a-workin’ till I couldn’t keep from 
gittin’ out my pocket hankercher. 

‘¢¢Qh, you don’t go at ’emright,’ says 
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she, cross as two sticks. ‘I know 
well enough I could git something to 
do if I’sa man. I'll tell youright now 
I'd never set around doin’ nothin’ 
while my family was a-sufferin’!’ 

‘* John didn’t say nothin’, but jist 
shet his eyes like he’s plum out o’ 
heart. 

‘*T tried to cheer ’em both up a bit, 
but Tildy’s in one of her spells an’ 
John clean give out, so I jist ups an’ 
goes home. 

*‘Well, durin’ the fall o’ the year not 
very long after that John Lawson took 
to his bed an’ jist kep’ a-gittin’ weaker 
an’ weaker till ev’rybody b’lieved he’s 
a-goin’ to die but Tildy, an’ she kep’ 
holdin’ out there’s nothin’ the matter 
with him but ager to the very last. 

*‘One night me an’ Miss Hawkins 
went over to set a spell with ’em. 
Tildy was a-washin’ up the supper 
dishes an’ the young uns was a-playin’ 
‘round same as ever. Clary Jane an’ 
Hanner was married then. 

‘¢ ¢ How you feelin’ to-night, John?’ 
I says, a-takin’ his hand to see if his 
fever’d come up. 

***Oh, I’m better, Miss Sallie,’ says 
he, that weak he could hardly speak. 
‘Won't you lay off your things?’ 

‘¢Jist think o’ that man a-askin’ us to 
lay off our things as weak as he wuz! 
I seen the minute I went in he wasn’t 
a-goin’ to live over night, an’ so’d Miss 
Hawkins, but we didn’t say nothin’ to 


‘“ THE SOUL'S AWAKENING.” 


Tildy. He kep’ a-layin’ there with 
his eyes shet fer mebby an’ hour, then 
all at once he opened ’em an’ says, 
loud enough fer a body to ha’ heard him 
out in the summer kitchen: 

‘**Ma, git me asnack o’ somethin’ to 
eat, won’t you?’ 

**T looked at Miss Hawkins an’ Miss 
Hawkins looked at me, fer we knew 
the meanin’ o’ him askin’ fer vittles 
when he hadn’t eat a bit o’ nothin’ fer 
goin’ on two weeks. But Tildy didn’t 
suspect anything an’ went an’ got him 
some coffee an’ a dish o’ biled chicken 
they had left from supper. 

‘Well, if that man didn’t set up 
there an’ eat ev’ry bite o’ that chicken 
an’ drink that whole cup o’ coffee—it 
was as big as a pint tin cup—my name 
ain’t Boulders, an’ when I wuz a-layin’ 
him down agin he says, ‘Oh!’ like 
that, an’ jist fell back as limp as arag. 

‘*Tildy hollered as loud as she could 
an’ Miss Hawkins commenced a-cryin’, 
or I allus will b’lieve he’d ha’ never 
come to agin, but anyway he opened 
his eyes an’ they’s a-shinin’ like stars. 

***Good-by, Tildy,’ says he, clear 
like, an’ smilin’ as I hadn’t seen him 
smile since his weddin’ day, ‘I’ve got 
a job now!’ 

**Tildy took on awful, but that poor 
feller a-layin’ there, with his hands 
acrost his buzzom, was better off’n 
she wuz; yes, a heap better off.” 

Minnie Thomas Boyce. 


‘THE SOUL’S AWAKENING.” 


An interpretation of the famous painting by Sant. 


F dreamy adolescence and of ease 
The lighter strains were vibrant in my youth, 
Till deeper chords that slumbered on the keys 
Swelled forth an anthem ’neath the touch of truth, 
And swept my being with a hot desire 
Earth never could fulfill or man appease, 
And made my untried soul in awe aspire 
To one wild search for love that ne’er will cease. 


Randall Neefus Saunders. 
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E arrived in Rome late in the 

' evening, tired and hungry after 

the day-long railway journey 

from Genoa, and ate and slept as 

heartily and soundly as two plow- 
boys. 

Next morning we hailed the first pass- 
ing cab, cried ‘‘A San Pietro!” tothe 
cocchiere and rattled off down the Via 
Nazionale with every nerve tingling 
with excitement. 

For at last we were in Rome, and 
never did Cesar or pope enjoy a tri- 
umphant progress as we enjoyed that 
first drive through the streets of the 
Eternal City. 

Every turning brought a realization 
of some fond anticipation; a fountain 
or facade, the crumbling walls of 
temple or ¢herma, here a portico and 
there an arch, each like an old friend 
to our ravished eyes; for had we not 
studied photographs, drawings and 
models of these monuments of art for 
years, hardly daring to dream that we 
should see them ever in reality, and 
here at last the dream had material- 
ized ? 

And come to Rome, we wished to 
see first the dome of St. Peter’s and 
then Raphael’s frescoes in the Vatican; 
and although we were several times 
tempted to leave the cab to explore 
some invitingly picturesque alley or 
to enter one of the shops along 
the way where the most fascinating an- 
tiquities (mostly brand-new asa matter 
of fact we learned later) were hung in 
doorways and windows, we speedily 
came to the bridge which crosses the 
Tiber at Castello San Angelo, and just 
beyond us rose the splendid dome of 
the Basilica of Peter. 

Domes have a curious way of seeming 
near at hand when one is at a distance 
and of receding as they are approached ; 
fortune likewise possesses this peculiar 
quality, it may be remarked in passing, 
but we finally captured St. Peter’s 


dome, figuratively speaking, when we 
arrived in the Piazza di San Pietro and 
alighted in the magnificent ellipse. 

The scene has been described often 
enough, but it still remains grander 
than tongue or pen can extol, for the 
facade of the great Basilica surmounted 
by its towering dome, the most majes- 
tic temple of Christendom, stands be- 
fore one, on either hand Bernini's 
sweeping colonnades enlarge rather 
than inclose the piazza, the vast pile of 
the Vatican rises on the right, and in 
the center stands a great obelisk which 
was brought to Rome by Caligula in 
the first century a.p. and has pointed 
skyward ever since. 

The fountains throw enormous masses 
of spray high into the air on either 
hand; nearly 200 statues stand along 
the cornice of the colonnade, each out- 
lined against the deep blue sky. The 
pavement cven is a work of art, and 
one cannot but feel that man’s genius 
has here built its supremest work. 

So with eyes filled with beauty, yet 
a little dimmed by tears not born of 
grief, we walked slowly across the 
piazza to the portals of the Vatican. 
A long line of cabs was waiting in the 
shadow of the great columns, and as 
we approached every cabby stood up, 
shouted, waved hand or whip and 
begged us to engage him; as if we 
wished to leave our goal before we had 
fairly arrived! And as I waved my 
hand in token of refusal, the whole 
line broke and a half-dozen cabs came 
charging down upon us, a chariot-race 
of spavined steeds and rickety wheels. 

I explained as best I could that we 
did not wish a cab, but each driver in- 
sisted that I had beckoned to him 
personally; and it was some days be- 
fore I discovered that when Italians 
beckon they mean farewell, and that a 
waving of the hand signifies greeting 
or a command to approach. 

We escaped by ignominious flight 
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ST. PETER’S AND THE VATICAN, PIAZZA DI SAN PIETRO. 


and entered the Portone di Bronzo, or 
‘* portal of bronze,” the massive doors 
which to-day mark the limit of papal 
sovereignty on the one side and that 
of the Italian Government on the other. 

This portal opens on a broad plat- 
form where the Swiss guards are 
stationed, and we were here shut in 
from the world, under the pontiff’s 
jurisdiction, a discipline as absolute 
as any which exists. 

The guards are uniformed in a parti- 
colored medizval costume of slashed 
doublet and hose, bearing polished 
halberds and swords for arms. 

The entrance to the papal residence 
proper is by a stairway leading from 
the right of this platform, and we no- 
ticed that all who went this way were 
challenged and obliged to state their 
business. 

At the top a rather flippant youth 
gave us permessi, or passes, admit- 
ting us to the Stanzi of Raphael and 
the Sistine Chapel, and I remarked 
the facility with which he pocketed a 
small ‘‘tip” as resulting from long 
practice. The same quick ‘‘ Grazie, 
signore,” and nimble fingers seemed to 
belong to every guard and custodian 
throughout the palace, although no- 
tices are posted on the walls, printed 


in Italian, French, English and Ger- 
man, requesting visitors not to offer 
gratuities. 

What a rare experience would be 
that of an investigating committe @ 
Za Lexow sitting in the Vatican! 

Ascending another stairway, narrow 
and tortuous this one, we turned into 
the Stanzi of Raphael before we were 
aware of our close proximity thereto. 

These s¢anze, or state apartments, are 
four in number, simply medium-sized 
square rooms with vaulted ceilings, a 
large window lighting each room and 
communicating doors leading from one 
to the other. Bare of furniture save 
an occasional rush-bottomed chair, yet 
filled daily from year’s end to year’s 
end by a never-ending throng of people 
from the four quarters of the earth. 

Why? Because a painter named 
Raphael Sanzio and his assistants spent 
a few years at the beginning of the six- 
teenth century in decorating the walls 
and ceilings of these four rooms, and 
the visions which were limned on the 
plaster by those master hands have 
drawn men hither during all the centu- 
ries which have intervened. 

We saw many canvases by Raphael 
in the great galleries of Europe, but 
in none of these was his genius so 
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unique and splendid. There is but one 
rival in all the world to these marvelous 
compositions, and that is the ceiling 
of the Sistine Chapel by Michael An- 
gelo, only a few yards distant, almost 
beneath the same roof, and all in the 
palace of the pope. 

We passed on into the Sistine, where 
other scores of visitors were looking 
up at the frescoed vault, observing it 
more comfortably in hand-mirrors or 
studying the ‘‘ Last Judgment” paint- 
ed on the end wall of the chapel by 
the same master. There are other 
pictures in the Sistine besides Angelo’s 
great works: frescoes by Botticelli, 
Perugino, Pinturicchio, Rosselli, Ghir- 
landajo and Signorelli, masters every 
one, yet all overshadowed by the 
greater master who traced the history 
of creation with prophets and sibyls 
below it, stupendous in mass and mar- 
velous in detail. 

The lower portions of the chapel 
walls were formerly hung with Raph- 
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ael’s tapestry, or more correctly 
speaking the tapestries made in Brus- 
sels from cartoons by Raphael, won- 
derful works woven in wool, silk and 
gold, now in a dilapidated condition, 
the remnant which survived the for- 
tunes of war and pillage being shown 
in another gallery. 

The high solemnities and festivals 
at which the pope officiates in person 
are held in this chapel, and when he 
is carried in state through its portals, 
surrounded by all the pomp of cardi- 
nals, clergy and guards, it is one of the 
most magnificent pageants of the world. 

Since the annexation of Rome to 
the kingdom of Italy in 1870 the pope 
has seldom left the Vatican, and the 
public ceremonials which were for- 
merly such a feature of Roman life 
have been abandoned. 

It is difficult to obtain admission to 
the Sistine Chapel at one of these cer- 
emonies unless one has recommenda- 
tions from a high papal dignitary or 
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foreign ambassador to the Vatican. 
Court or evening dress is de rigeur for 
gentlemen, and Jadies must wear black 
gowns with black lace head-dress. The 
same rule is obligatory when one re- 
ceives audience of the holy father, 
an honor eagerly sought by tourists 
and especially by Americans. 

The Cortile of San Damaso, one of 
the interior courts of the Vatican, is 
bounded on three sides by galieries 
originally opening on the court, but 
now inclosed by glass windows. 


The western gallery on the second 


floor was decorated by Raphael, his 
pupils and associates, and these gal- 
leries are known as Raphael’s /og- 
gie. Here on vault and wall are 
painted charming arabesques, garlands 
and panels framed in stucco moldings 
and enriched with figure compositions, 
masks, flowers, fruit, animals, fish, in- 
sects and birds; all manner of things 
from earth, air and sea, and creations 
from that still wider realm, an artist’s 
fancy. 
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These decorations have been 
studied and copied for cen- 
turies and still amply repay 
attention despite the ravages of 
time, weather and Philistines. 

We started to walk along the 
gallery which runs along the 
north side of the court, but 
were immediately challenged by 
an enormous Swiss guard and 
informed that visitors were not 
permitted to come nearer the 
private apartments of the pope. 

Prelates and aftachés of vari- 
ous degrees were constantly 
passing to and fro, the majority 
clothed in ‘‘purple and fine 
linen” and all lacking that air 
of asceticism which one some- 
times associates with the pro- 
fession of holiness. 

Ihave never seen a more 
prosperous-looking, well-fed 
and contented lot of men any- 
where than those who inhabit 
the Palazzo Vaticano; and well 
might a papal guard devoutly 
or otherwise ejaculate, ‘‘1 had 
rather be a doorkeeper in the 
house of the pope than a dweller in the 
tents of the King of Italy!” For his 
condition as compared with that of a 
soldier in the Italian army is that of 
absolute opulence and independence. 

We did not leave the Vatican until 
all visitors were ordered out for the 
day, and returned next morning at the 
opening hour with even more eager- 
ness than before. 

This time we carried a letter from 
the rector of the American College at 
Rome, which having been presented 
to the cardinal-secretary, we received 
permission to visit the great Vatican 
Library. 

Treasures of all kinds are preserved 
in these spacious halls and corridors, 
the enormous extent of which is al- 
most inconceivable. 

The principal extends in a direct 
line to a point so distant that objects 
become indistinct; the walls lined with 
cabinets and cases containing price- 
less papyri, parchments, manuscripts, 
books, ivory carvings, gems, intaglios 
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and goldsmith’s work, the accumula- 
tions of centuries. The floor-space is 
filled with wonderful odjets a’ art, gifts 
for the most part from emperors, 
kings and the mighty ones of earth to 
the head of the Roman Church. 

Among these are a Sévres candela- 
brum given to Pius VII by Napoleon 
I; a malachite vase from the Russian 
Emperor Nicholas to Gregory XVI; 
an alabaster vase from the Khedive 
Ibrahim Pasha of Egypt to Pius IX, 
and hundreds of equally superb pres- 
ents in precious metals and rare 
marbles and woods. 

The ceilings are decorated with 
paintings and ornament executed un- 
der different popes by various artists, 
many of the subjects being historical 
scenes in which the pontiff played the 
principal part and thus immortalized 
his importance. 

Comparatively few of the throng 
which daily visits the Vatican see this 
library, but it is most interesting and 
well worth trying for; a note from a 
consul or clergyman _ usually 
sufficing for admission 

The sculpture galleries and 
museums of the Vatican are 
quite as marvelous as any por- 
tion of this palace of marvels. 

The collection of antiquities 
is the finest in the world, thou- 
sands of statues, vases, sarco- 
phagi and bas-reliefs filling 
room after room, a day’s rapid 
walking being insufficient to 
carry one through the vast 
halls without stopping an in- 
stant to view an_ individual 
object. 

The Laocoon and Apollo 
Belvedere are two of the most 
famous marbles, but it would 
be impossible to name in this 
paper a tenth of the treasures 
of sculpture which the Vatican 
contains. 

In addition to the galleries of 
sculpture, the Egyptian and 
Etruscan museums contain 
great numbers of interesting 
objects from pyramids and 
tombs, fragments of sculptured 


ornament, goldsmith’s work, vases, 
bronzes and antique paintings of great 
value to the student of art and arche- 
ology. 

We visited the Studio del Mosaico, 
where many artists and workmen are 
continually employed in making mo- 
saic for the decoration of churches, and 
frequently the pope presents a panel 
of this work as a mark of his favor to 
temporal rulers or their ambassadors, 
the establishment being entirely a 
papal institution. 

A finished painting is first made of 
the subject to be reproduced; then the 
workman carefully matches each little 
block of glass, these being from one- 
quarter to one-half inch square, against 
the canvas before placing it in the 
cement bed, which is laid in an iron 
frame. 

The range of color is limitless, for 
they carry in stock fully 25,000 differ- 
ent shades and colors of the little glass 
blocks, all carefully assorted and grad- 
uated in cases along the studio walls. 
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THE POPE CARRIED IN PROCESSION THROUGH THE 


After the composition is completed 
the whole surface is carefully rubbed 
down and polished, and then is set in 
place in its destined wall or mounted 
in an iron frame for protection. 

The walls of the tomb of Pius IX in 
the Church of San Lorenzo fuori /e 
mura are covered with mosaic of the 
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SISTINE CHAPEL. 


most elaborate and expensive character 
made in the papal factory and includ- 
ing precious stones and marbles from 
every part of the world, but presenting 
an extremely lamentable example of 
poor design and bad taste. 

The older mosaics are much more 
beautiful, as they were made by men 
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GALLERY OF STATUES. 


who worked con amore and with an ap- 
preciation of beauty and fitness utterly 
lacking in those of to-day, whose ambi- 
tion is limited to the slavish copying of 
a mediocre design and then to destroy 
whatever effect the work may possess 
by polishing it to a mirror-like surface. 

We were very desirous to see the 
Appartamenti Borgia, a wing of the 
palace begun in 1450 by Pope Nicholas 
V, which contains five rooms decorated 
with frescoes by Pinturicchio and stuc- 
coes and ornamentation by Da Udine 
and Del Vaga, but these were closed 
temporarily at the time of our visit and 
could only be seen by special permis- 
sion from his holiness, 

Naturally we wanted to see these 





a 





rooms the more because of 
the difficulty involved, so 
allavailable ‘‘influences ”’ 
were enlisted, letters to 
the major-duomo and li- 
brarian were written, visits 
were made to clericals and 
notables, and we became 
nuisances to lackeys and 
guards for days, but all to 
no purpose. 

The pope had recently 
canonized a new Saint, a 
Spaniard, had wearied him- 
self with ceremonies and 
audiences, and no one to 
whom we were accredited 
dared bore his holiness by 
asking such favors for such 
insignificant people, and we 
are still anticipating the pleasure of 
seeing the Borgia apartments. 

One of the peculiarities of the Vati- 
can is that certain rooms or galleries 
are suddenly closed to the public for a 
period, and visitors are told they can- 
not be admitted without ‘‘ special per- 
mission.” 

‘*But to whom shall we apply for 
this?” 

‘*'To the major-duomo.” 

And so down long stairways, across 
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court-yards, through passages and 
finally arrived at the office of this great 
man, one finds he has gone into Rome 
for the day. 

‘*Come to-morrow at nine, signore.”’ 

And to-morrow finds the hopeful 
petitioner at the door of the major- 
duomo, and if so fortunate as to find 
him in and willing to be seen, he is 
sure to reply that he is unable to grant 
the permission solicited, but the car- 
dinal-secretary will undoubtedly be 
inclined to do so. 

The cardinal-secretary? His office 
is in the Bibliotheca, and one is dis- 
missed with a profound bow, at which 
mark of distinguished consideration 
the Swiss guard at his door immedi- 
ately presents arms. 

The Bibliotheca is a long way from 
the office of the major-duomo, and 
after the long corridors and longer 
stairways (there are no elevators in the 
Vatican) have again been traversed, 
one is halted at an iron gate which 
bars the way and the whole matter 
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must be explained to the guard sta- 
tioned there, and when he is assured 
that one’s business with the cardinal- 
secretary is extremely important, he 
unlocks the gate, deigns to receive 
three cents or so, and the way is clear 
to the Bibliotheca. 

But the great doors are locked and 
repeated pulls at the bell-handle finally ° 
bring a servitor, who sticks his head out 
through a round hole in the wall above 
the door and inquires your business. 

As this man’s linguistic accomplish- 
ments are limited to Italian, and that 
of the most erudite sort, and the 
seeker of favors is usually disposed to 
be rather shy on anything but English, 
conversation flags; but it finally dawns 
upon the latter that the cardinal-secre- 
tary is out of the city—left yesterday 
for a fortnight’s visit. 

‘*And there is no one here to repre- 
sent him ?” 

‘*No one.” 

‘“‘And we cannot see any one here 
who will grant us a favor?” 
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‘*But yes! If the signori will apply 
to the major-duomo, he wiil undoubt- 
edly give the permission! ” 

This actually happened to my friend 
and I, and although we were disap- 
pointed in not gaining admission to 
the Appartamenti Borgia, we enjoyed 
our experience with the Vatican cir- 
cumlocution office. 


We did bribe a guard on duty in the 
loggie to. permit us to take turns at 
looking through the key-hole of the 
door leading into the forbidden suit, 
but he steadfastly resisted both soft 
cajoleries and offers of munificent re- 
ward to permit us to enter in body. 

May he receive his reward! 

Elmer Elisworth Garnsey. 











SACRI PALAZZI APOSTOLICI 





SS. PP. AA. 


Permesso personale per 
visitare le Camere, Logge dt 
Raffaello e la Pinacoteca nel 
Palazzo Apostolico Vaticano. 
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IN CATHEDRA. 


ITHIN an old cathedral strange and vast, 
Where shadows reign and noonday beams grow dim, 
An organ stands, that, ’mid the rafters grim 
Sleeps through the Present dreaming of the Past. 


From yon dark pipes no pond’rous tones arise, 
No shrilling treble, no resounding bass; 
A cobweb-curtain stretches o’er the place, 

While thick in dust the huge, grand ruin lies. 


Then comes the Master, sweeping o’er the keys 
With patient faith of music to be found, 
When, lo! the very floor and walls resound 

With bursts of song and Life’s sweet symphonies. 


A greater wonder, Love, when through the land 

Of yesterday you came with silent tread, 

And touched to life what long had lain for dead :— 
My heart the organ—your’s the Master-hand. 


William R. A. Wilson. 
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THE NEW SONG OF A SHIRT. 


With fingers weary and worn, 
With eyelids heavy and red, 
A woman sat, in unwomanly rags, 
Plying her needle and thread— 
Stitch! stitch! stitch! 
In poverty, hunger and dirt; 
And still with a voice of dolorous pitch 
She sang ‘‘ The Song of the Shirt.” 


O men with sisters dear, 
O men with mothers and wives, 
It is not linen you’re wearing out, 
But human creatures’ lives! 
Stitch! stitch! stitch! 
In poverty, hunger and dirt; 
Sewing at once with a double thread 
A shroud as well as a shirt. 


F Tom Hood had lived to visit the 
Troy of to-day he never would have 
written ‘‘ The Song of the Shirt.” 

There is no dolorous pitch to the voices 
of those employed there in the making 
of shirts, collars and cuffs, and the 
stitch! stitch! stitch! is not done in 
poverty, hunger and dirt. On thecon- 


MANUFACTURING 


trary, the 16,000 people engaged in pro- 
viding their fellow-citizens with linen 
form the most prosperous colony in 
that thriving city at the head waters of 
the Hudson. As much as $5,000,000 
has been annually distributed as wages 
among these workers, but the business 
depression of 1893 lessened the num- 


NIGHT-SHIRTS. 
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COLLAR-STITCHING BY 


ber of their work days and in that way 
cut the pay-roll down almost one-half. 
It is estimated that $2,000,000 in wages 


alone was lost in that year. During 
the first half of 1893 the sales of Troy 
factories aggregated $6,555,840, but 
during the last half they dropped to 
$3,736,981. Of course wages suffered 
proportionately. Thepay-roll for 1894, 
however, came nearer the normal fig- 
ures. This vast sum of money, rein- 
vested as itis in the local shops almost 
as soon as it is received in wages, cre- 
ates a volume of trade upon which a 
majority of the shopkeepers depend for 
maintenance, 

There is scarcely a dwelling-house in 
all Troy nor in the surrounding coun- 
try in which the making of collars and 
cuffs or shirts has not been used as a 
means of income at one time or an- 
other, and in fully a third of them to-day 
the mothers, wives or daughters of 
workmen of moderate means add to 
the family income or earn their pin- 


MACHINERY, 


money by ‘‘ turning ”’ collars and cuffs 
or sewing shirts at so much per dozen. 
One can judge of the widespread indul- 
gence in this money-making-at-home 
work by going into the neighborhood 
of the factories before eight o’clock 
any morning and noting the number of 
pony expresses that take away bundles 
of unfinished goods to be finished at 
the homes and returned next day. 
Even the little school-boys swell the 
family funds by having routes which 
they travel with push-carts—I saw half 
a dozen with dogs harnessed to little 
wagons—and with these they call for 
and deliver bundles of home work, 
charging fifty cents per week for each 
family. They complete their tours in 
time to get to school. The milkman, 
too, takes up a load of bundles as he 
distributes his milk. 

Thus while only about 20 per cent. 
of the population of Troy are di- 
rectly employed in the industry, over 
5° per cent. are in some indirect way 
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A STARCHING ROOM, 


dependent on its prosperity for much 
of their own well-being. The savings 
banks and the theaters reflect the con- 
dition of the collar and cuff workers 
quite as promptly and accurately as do 
the notion shops. 

Troy is the greatest center in the 
world for the making of linen goods. 
This is especially true of collars and 
cuffs, the making of 
which for this coun- 
try is almost ex- 
clusively confined 
there. About $6,- 
000, ooo are invested 
in plant, and during 
1893 there were 16,- 
749 hands employed 
in making goods 
that sold for $10,- 
292,821. They re- 
ceived $4,989,299 
for their labor, or an 
average of about $8 
per week of actual 
employment for 
every man, woman 
and child. Thisisa 
higher rate of pay 
than any other man- 
ufacturing industry 
will show. Wages 


represent fully 60 

per cent. of the 

cost of production, 

That fact accounts 

for the intensity of 

the feeling among 

the labor unions 

of Troy when it 

was proposed in the 

original Wilson bill 

to lessen the pro- 

tection accorded 

them in the tariff 

law of 1890. Every 

one will recall the 

monster petition 

sent to Congress 

by the collar and 

cuff workers last 

year, and how 

Senator Murphy, 

though a Demo- 

crat, held out the 

casting vote for the measure until the 

schedule was arranged to the partial 

satisfaction df the people of Troy. 

Nothing like it has ever been seen be- 

fore. The dimensions of the book of 

petitions are given under the picture 
of it. 

The ‘‘collar-and-cuff girl” of Troy 

is none of Tom Hood’s creation. She 
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LAUNDRY GIRLS HOMEWARD BOUND. 


is a bright, intelligent, neatly dressed 
little woman. She is go per cent. of 
the working-force in the industry, and 
fully as much in the life of the city. 
On a Saturday night she is the feature 
of the shopping-thoroughfares. You 
can tell her by her independent air. 
In winter she will go to the theater at 
night or out on the river to skate if 
her best young man is available, and in 
summer it is her delight to take a sail 
with him down the Hudson or partici- 
pate in a moonlight picnic. As she 
works by the piece, her hours are to 
some extent her own’ Her life is an 
easier one than is that of most factory- 
girls. There is more sunshine in it. 
Go into one of the work-rooms illus- 
trated in these pages and you will find 
but few faces that tell a sad story. 
Most of them are bright, cheery and 
healthy. They dominate in all phases 
of local life and are the busy bees of 


the community. So true is this that 
Troy is called the lazy man’s paradise, 
for frequently the income of the women 
is the main support of the family. 
The operatives begin their day’s 
work at seven o’clock, when they are 
handed a day’s supply. Each girl has 
a particular part of the work to do. 
She does that and nothing more. Men 
do the cutting out of the linen. They 
use wooden models to cut by. Then 
the collar or cuff is stamped with the 
trade-mark. The ‘‘running” comes 
next, the pieces being put together 
wrong side out. Then comes the work 
that is done at the homes—the “‘ turn- 
ing.” This is the most delicate part 
of it all, for the linen has to be turned 
with deft hands so that the corners 
will be properly filled out. With the 
right side out the collars or cuffs are 
returned to the factory, where they 
are stitched, The better grades of 
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collars and cuffs are then sent out 
again for button-holing, but where 
that is done by machinery the work of 
course is performed in the factory. 
After that is finished comes the laun- 
dering. ‘‘Starching” is the feature of 
this part of collar and cuff making. 
A good starcher will average $3 a day 
the year round if she works full time. 
I should have said before, although 
you have doubtless noticed it in the 
illustrations, that the operators use 
machines propelled by steam power. 
They go at the rate of 1,500 to 1,700 
stitches per minute. ‘The girls sit at 
tables extending almost the length of 
the room about four feet apart, and 
all the gossip of the day is told amid 
the buzz and whir of the machines. 
Though there are many of these opera- 
tives, between one-third and one-half 
of the wages paid are for work done 
at the homes, which is hand button- 
hole making and ‘‘ turning” and the 
sewing of shirts. The wife and daugh- 
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ter of a mechanic, for instance, can 
earn their dress money and yet attend 
to their household and school duties. 
This accounts for the fact that you see 
more well-dressed girls and women in 
Troy than in any other city of its kind. 

I have tried to learn how this collar 
and cuff industry began and centered 
in Troy, but without result. Like 
Topsy, it appears to have ‘just 
growed.” The original collar and 
cuff maker, it is said, was a Troy 
woman—the wife of a blacksmith. 
While washing and ironing her hus- 
band’s linen, she noticed that his col- 
lar and cuffs were badly soiled while 
the shirt was still clean. She then 
evolved the idea of separating them. 
The wives of the blacksmith’s neigh- 
bors saw in it a saving in labor for 
them and their husbands had her make 
collars and cuffs for them. Soon she 
established herself in business, and 
from that the industry developed to its 
present proportions. When the sew- 
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AT LUNCH TIME. 


ing-machine came it aided in central- 
izing the business there. The for- 
eigner would not have the separation 
of collars and cuffs from shirts, hence 
the Troy concerns prospered because 
they created and supplied a home 
demand for separate collars and cuffs. 
Thus until 1886 the foreign compe- 
tition which they had to meet did not 
imperil home wages. Then, however, 
came the great strike of the Troy 
workers, and German and French 
shirt-makers went to making collars 
and cuffs to meet the scarcity here 
caused by the strike. 

Since that day they have been in 
sharp competition with the Troy con- 
cerns. Even under existing tariff law 
they have the best of the American 
manufacturer on the higher grades 
of goods, but the cut in duties origin- 
ally proposed by Congressman Wil- 
son would have closed every factory 
in Troy or brought wages down one- 
half. I am repeating what several of 
the operators told me. Hence the ex- 


A 580-POUND BOOK. 


The petitions of 70,000 collar and cuff opera- 
tives against the reduction in duty. 
This book is three feet long, thirty inches wide and 
twenty-four inches thick. The volume beside it 
is a large volume of Shakespeare's works, 
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citement here over every stage of the 
recent discussion of the collar and cuff 
tariff. They average, as I have said, 
$8 per week. In Berlin, the foreign 
city with which competition is most 
feared at Troy, the average weekly 
pay is but $2.40—or $5.60 less than 
the Troy operator receives. Of late 
years Japan has entered the market 
as a factor. The Japanese gets fif- 
teen cents a day for making collars as 
excellent in fashion, design and work- 


MAKING 


WORTHY. 


manship as those of France or Amer- 
ica. Austria turns out many collars, 
but sends them mostly to South 
America. All of these foreign man- 
ufacturers are watching the day when 
they can get a solid footing in the 
American market. When they do, 
Tom Hood’s lines may be written over 
the ruins of an industry that now 
brings prosperity and contentment 
into many an American wage-earner’s 
home. Henry L. Stoddard. 


BOXES. 


IF I AM WORTHY. 


i? I am worthy when I die, 
Let my silent ashes lie 
Where blossoms ope their stainless hearts to heaven’s eye. 


Flowers do no deeds of scorn or shame, 
Nor burn they with fierce hatred’s flame; 
But yield the world their sweets, and evermore the same. 


How fair at last, when life is spent, 
To die pure-souled and innocent, 
And have in beauteous bloom a fitting monument. 


William Francis Barnard. 





THE STORY 


OB WALDRON was one of the 
best fellows in St. Mark’s parish; 
and by that I do not mean that he 

was merely a good fellow in a con- 
vivial sense, but that he was a thor- 
ough man. It was no wonder that 
Tom Catherwood picked him out for 
best man at his wedding, though the 
two could not be said to be chums in 
any sense of the word. Rob was one 
of those big blonde fellows who always 
look younger and act older than their 
years, until they reach the age of forty 
or thereabouts; and as Rob was, at the 
time of the occurrence here narrated, 
only twenty-three, looked twenty and 
acted thirty, he was an object of re- 
spect to the other young fellows, 
though none of them felt able to be 
right chummy with him. So it was 
partially out of respect for the big 
yellow-haired boy, who could walk un- 
harmed in the midst of the tempta- 
tions of a great city, that Tom chose 
him to be the pilot to steer him out of 
single blessedness. But that is neither 
here nor there in this story. 

One evening Rob, trudging along 
alone to the last ball at Cluny’s, 
dropped in on Frank Dexter as he 
passed the Rexford, where Frank lives. 
Frank Dexter was a rather airy- 
minded young man who had a ready 
fund of language and a pretty imagi- 
nation, out of which he concocted 
airy bits of verse which read well and 
occasionally sold, and society, there- 
fore, after the fashion of society to 
build reputations on nothings, called 
him literary, though he was nothing of 
the sort. On this particular evening, 
when Rob opened the door of the 
poet’s sitting-room, he found that 
young gentleman with his feet on the 
fender, a dressing gown wrapped 
around his shapely form, writing a 
poem on the back of an unreceipted 
bill. He greeted Rob with a wave of 
his hand, and a caution to ‘‘ sit down, 
smoke, put your feet on the mantel, 
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break the furniture—do anything, but 
don’t disturb me until I get this gem 
finished.”” So Rob obeyed by doing 
the first two things mentioned, and in 
a moment or two the poet ran his 
hands through his hair, brought his 
feet down with a bang, and said: 

‘*How are you?” Then without 
waiting for an answer, he went on: 
‘* Listen tothis. I am not sure wheth- 
er it’s a triolet or a quadrolet, but it is 
to my love—purely imaginary, you 
know—and I think it is a masterpiece!” 
And rising to his feet he said: 


‘** Tf I had all the world to choose, 
And all the gold and jewels rare, 
If all the wealth of man was there— 
With all to gain and naught to lose, 
What would I do?” 


‘*Well,” drawled Rob, ‘I think 
you’d make a grab and abscond.” The 
poet went on: 


“* Tf on the other side I saw 
Alone, alone—a heart so true, 
A love that ever would endure, 
That love that knows no mortal law— 
Your love so true— 


The gold and jewels scattered wide 
My hands would fling. Their splendor 
flies 
Before the light of your dear eyes; 
And hastening to your dear, dear side— 
I'd choose but you!” 


He struck a dramatic attitude as he 
finished, and waited comment, which 
he was sure would be unfavorable. 
Rob puffed out a cloud of smoke and 
watched it float away. 

‘* Read that again,” he said. Frank 
stared but complied, reading this time 
with great empressment. And then 
the critic said slowly: 

‘Frank, that’s good,” whereupon 
the author murmured something about 
being overpowered, promptly locked 
the poem up in a drawer and filled a 
pipe. 


Mrs. White, the charming mother of 
the Celestial, was Rob’s greatest ad- 
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mirer. One of his favorite places was 
in front of the fire in her sitting-room, 
with the lady herself smiling placidly 
at his side. Rob had no mother, and 


Mrs. White had ‘‘ adopted” him, so it 
was to her he went with his troubles 
and his confidences, those confidences 
that a young man likes to give to an 
She was a philosopher 


older woman. 
in many ways. 

‘*T may be worldly,” she used to 
say, ‘‘ but I thoroughly believe that a 
man is the better for knowing some- 
thing of the seamy side of life. It 
broadens him, gives him something in 
common with other men, and does not 
permit him to set himself up above his 
fellows. There are very few who have 
the common sense to refrain from ex- 
ploiting their virtues, and to me a 
man who is conscious that he is a little 
better than other men soon becomes 
obnoxious.” . 

Nevertheless, Mrs, White was per- 
fectly willing to have Rob Waldron 
remain unsmirched, for Rob was one 
of the few with good sense enough not 
to obtrude his goodness, and was ap- 
parently no better nor worse than the 
young men of his set. So when he 
sat beside Mrs. White she used to 
think of the adage which says that we 
must keep our friends unweighed, 
unjudged, loved, trusted, faithful to 
the end, and was content. 

On this particular evening, after 
Rob had left Frank Dexter, he found 
that he had some time before the 
proper hour to appear at Cluny’s, so 
he dropped in on Mrs. White. His 
mind had been upset a little by the 
poem, and he wanted advice. Rob 
had done one thing that all men must 
do sooner or later—the sooner the 
better, perhaps—he had fallen in love. 
The French say that a woman never 
knows what it is to live until she 
has experienced the grand passion, 
and I believe the same is true of a 
man. The young woman who had se- 
cured a first mortgage on Rob’s heart 
was a very practical sort of girl, red 
haired and blue eyed. The hair, how- 
ever, was of that rich shade that Titian 
loved to paint, and the eyes were as 
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deep as the sea. She was pretty—un- 
deniably so—and she and her mother 
lived together in one of the prettiest 
houses on Van Buren Avenue. Mrs. 
Matterson was a widow, was president 
of the Ladies’ Aid Society of St. 
Mark’s, was strong minded, and of- 
fered her ballot at the polls on every 
election day, only to have it regularly 
refused. Rose inherited none of her 
mother’s idiosyncracies, though she 
had nearly all of her good qualities. 
The trouble in the case was, that while 
Rob was as sure as man can be that 
she returned his affection, yet she gave 
him no opportunity of telling it; so 
there, on the threshold of the greatest 
happiness that can befall a young 
couple, they had stopped for several 
years. Rob was brave enough, as far 
as that goes, but even the charge of 
the Light Brigade would never have 
been made had there been no oppor- 
tunity for it, and so matters stood still 
between Rob and Rose. 

So this evening he told his troubles 
to Mrs. White as they sat in the flicker 
of her coal fire. He was looking very 
handsome in his evening suit, as big 
men always do, his blonde hair, care- 
fully smoothed down, breaking out 
into rebellious curls,around his fore- 
head in the heat frofh the fire. Mrs. 
White listened to him, looked at him 
a long time and then said softly: 

‘* Rob, dear, if I were twenty years 
younger I’d make believe that this 
February had twenty-nine days.” He 
looked up. ‘* But then,” she went on, 
‘**]’m a foolish old woman and every 
man has a right, yes, it is his duty to 
fallin love with some worthy girl, and 
I think you have done it. I suppose 
I ought to be able to advise you, my 
dear boy, but I declare I cannot. 
Philip did just what I told him not to 
do, and he has proved to be the best 
judge, so I suppose it is the nature of 
young men to be similarly perverse 
and successful, But you say she has 
given you no opportunity. It’s all 
very well in this world to say that we 
must wait for them, but if we make 
our opportunities we very soon have 
the world at our feet.” Rob jumped up. 
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‘‘vyoU ARE NOT THINKING OF GOING INTO A CONVENT, ARE You?” 


‘Mrs. White,” he said, ‘‘ you’re an 
angel, and I’ve been letting an oppor- 
tunity slip now. Mrs. Matterson is at 
the Cluny ball chaperoning some St. 
Margaret’s Hall girls, and Rose is at 
home alone. I'll cut the ball and go 
over there now.” 

And with a rush he was gone, leav- 
ing Mrs. White to smile pensively at 
the fire and dream of thirty years ago, 
until St. Mark’s chimes told twelve 
o’clock. 


Rose Matterson had not gone to the 
Cluny ball for two reasons. One was 
that she had a slight headache and 
the other was that she hated Freddie 


Fitzmaurice, and that young gentle- 
man always proceeded to fill up her 
card the first of any. So she sat in 
front of the library fire and was trying 
to decide whcther to go to bed or to 
write letters, when the maid came in 
with Rob’s card. Rose was looking 
very lovely in a simple white house- 
gown, one of those simple gowns that 
cost a mint of money and beguile the 
unfortunate man, and on a sudden im- 
pulse she bade the maid show Rob 
into the library. When he came in 
she said: 

‘*You don’t mind the fire-light, do 
you? If you do, I’ll have Peters turn 
on the lights,” 
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Rob glanced at the shaded lamp in 
the far corner of the room, and in- 
wardly thought that the fire-light would 
be enough, though he didn’t say so, 
and drew a chair up in front of the 
blaze. There was a moment’s silence, 
and then they commenced to talk on 
commonplace subjects—subjects that 
were far from their hearts, and which 
they did not care a jotfor. When the 
subject of the Cluny ball was reached, 
Rose asked why he had not gone there, 
and, though there was a chance for a 
Chesterfieldian reply, Rob only said: 

‘¢ Because I preferred to come here.” 

For some reason or other theie was 
a flush on Rose’s face that she could 
not subdue, and she was glad that the 
fire-light was red. She felt that some- 
thing was in the air, and she half 
guessed what it was, but, woman-like, 
she did not encourage Rob to speak. 

‘*T don’t care for Cluny’s entertain- 
ments,” she said. ‘‘ All the world is 
there, and all the world is very tire- 
some sometimes,” 

‘* You are not thinking of going into 
a convent, are you?” asked Rob. 

‘*No, I am not so tired of the world 
as to do that,” laughed Rose. ‘‘ But 
there are times when a bright fire is 
more pleasant than all of Cluny’s flow- 
ers and mirrors.” 

‘«Then you like to be alone?” 

‘*Well, sometimes I prefer not to be 
in the midst of a great crowd, though 
a person can be as much alone there 
as any place I know.” 

And there floated into Rob’s mind a 
scrap of a poem. Rob was not senti- 
mental by nature, though he had a 
deep and affectionate liking for certain 
people; but in his memory there was a 
niche where scraps of poetry stored 
themselves away, to come out at times 
like this. He bent forward and began 
tapping at the coals in the grate with 
the poker, and quoted, softly: 


‘* Life was not meant to be lived alone, 

Earth was not meant to be sad; 

And the one who has never a thought but his 

own 

Is never, at heart, quite glad. 

In grandeur his days may slowly unroll 
As he stands, like a rock, on the shore. 

But he’s lost part of life, he’s fettered his soul, 
And barred unto Love the door.” 
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He gave a lump of coal a decisive 

tap, and it burst into flame. Looking 
around he caught Rose’s eyes, and in 
them was a new and strange expres- 
sion, and he knew! But she spoke 
quickly, and said: 

‘¢Why, Mr. Waldron, I never imag- 
ined that you had a vein of poetry in 
your nature.” 

‘*Do you think the less of me for it?” 

‘*No,” and her voice was very low 
and sweet. Then came to Rob’s lips 
the little verses that Frank Dexter had 
read to him that evening, and leaning 
towards her, he repeated the lines, his 
voice a trifle husky, his big blue eyes 
fastened on hers and a flush on his 
handsome face. There was no mis- 
taking his meaning. What girl could 
mistake the meaning of lines like 
those, witha pair of frank, handsome 
eyes looking straight into hers, and 
with six feet of handsome young 
man behind the eyes, repeating the 
jingle with all the strength of his 
honest young soul? Ah! Rose, your 
eyes were strong enough once, but 
they fell before the fire of those blue 
ones. She did not move, for the spell 
of love was upon her. The big boy 
slipped from his chair down on one 
knee before her. It was not a theat- 

.rical movement, it was not a pose; it 

was simple and prompted by love. 
She felt her hand clasped by a big 
warm one and the voice said, very, 
very softly: 

‘*Rose, I choose but you.” 

Then she raised her eyes and looked 
into the big blue ones gazing so earn- 
estly at her. Deep in them, away 
down in their azure depths she saw 
herself and she knew that that image 
lay upon his heart. The big hand 
trembied and she put her other one 
over it. Thenshesaid one word, not at 
all orthodox, which might have meant 
anything from a reproach to surprise, 
but which meant just the right thing: 

“a7 

And the coals blazed up merrily and 
St. Mark’s chimes pealed out the hour, 
and—I can’t write the rest. 


The next morning Mrs. White was 
surprised to receive Mrs. Matterson’s 
























card at the hour of 1o o’clock. As 
people don’t pay social calls at that 
hour—at least not in St. Mark’s parish, 
Mrs. White smiled a thankful smile as 
she went downstairs. She found Mrs. 
Matterson in a state of agitation quite 
remarkable in that strong-willed wo- 
man and she sympathized with her. 
Mrs. Matterson scarcely waited to ex- 
change the usual salutations, but 
broke out with: 

‘*T want you to advise me, my dear 
friend. Rose tells me that Mr. Robert 
Waldron proposed to her last evening, 
and she accepted him. It comes to 
me entirely unexpected, and, I’ must 
say, somewhat unwished. You know, 
of course, how hard it is for a mother 
to lose her only child, and—well, I had 
other plans for Rose’s future. What 
shall I say?” 

Mrs. White bent her pretty head on 
her hand, and tapped her neat slipper 
on the rug before she answered. 

‘*Has Rose been consulted with re- 
gard to your plans for her future?” 






ONLY A LITTLE SHARP THORN. 


ONLY A LITTLE SHARP THORN. 


AM only a little sharp thorn, 
Hidden beneath the rose, 
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‘*“No. I had not thought the time 
quite ripe.” 

Mrs. White then turned around to 
the mother, and looking her straight in 
the eyes, said: 

‘In such matters the heart is the 
only thing to dictate, other things be- 
ing equal. I know of no young man 
who could make Rose a better hus- 
band. I know him well, and I know 
him to be honest, pure and industrious, 
kindly-hearted and tactful, and with 
good prospects. His family is unex- 
ceptionable, and he is in every way a 
gentleman. If I were in your place, 
Mrs. Matterson, I should say, ‘ Yes, 
and God bless you.’”’ 

And she did. And when Frank 
Dexter heard of it, he whistled, gazed 
at the ceiling for a few moments, 
and then went to a drawer and took 
out a poem written on the back of 
an unreceipted bill. With a smile 
he read it over, and then laid it in 
the fire. 


John Henderson Garnsey. 


Only a thorn, 
But the rose is shorn 
Of half the pleasure it gives to those 


Who pluck it forgetting me. 


I was born, just that little sharp thorn— 
To hide here, under the rose, 


Only a thorn, 
But quite forlorn, 
For my heart-ache nobody knows, 


Do they think that I chose my part? 
We couldn’t each one be a rose, 


And the world can never see. 


But in sudden smart, 
From hidden dart, 
I repay the world for my woes; 
For I’m only a thorn, you see— 


And the world is cruel-to me. 
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DELFT AND 


HE present craze for Delft china 

dates from the World’s Fair, 

when thousands of Americans 
became acquainted for the first time 
with this artistic and, if one may be 
permitted the expression, literary 
china, for Delft china has been for 
many years one of the pets of the 
novelist; the modern heroine never be- 
ing quite happy until she has dusted 
her frieze of Delft plates. The popu- 
larity of this china exhibits itself in a 
rather curious way: it has given a new 
shade, ‘‘ Delft blue,” to the fashion- 
able world. It is small wonder that 
this shade is popular, it is soclean and 
clear in its effect. 

The Dutch artisans began the manu- 
facture of this species of majolica 
ware in the seventeenth century, in 
imitation of the Chinese and Japanese 
porcelain which their ships had brought 
home from the East Indies by the 
cargo. Although potteries existed in 
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this locality in far earlier times, dated 
pieces of the early part of the sixteenth 
century being still in existence, yet 
the richest pieces come from the pe- 
riod when the importation from the 
East had stimulated the local artists 


to newer, better work. These Dutch 
potters were very happy in the treat- 
ment of their imitations, for instead of 
copying the objects found on the Ori- 
ental ware, they introduced the scenes 
characteristic of their own country 
with which they were more familiar. 
Instead of a characterless china deco- 
rated with birds and flowers, we find in 
their work accurate reproductions of 
typical Dutch scenery; windmills, with 
their long, swinging arms, forming of 
course the most constant feature. In 
addition there is nearly always in the 
view a few houses and at least one 
tree. The subjects are varied by ma- 
rine views, showing the broad, heavy 
Dutch boats, but even here the Dutch 
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artists have not been able to resist the 
frequent temptation of introducing a 
small windmill or two. 

In the eighteenth century this ware 
came into competition with the Eng- 
lish potteries, with the result that the 
English ware supplanted that from 
Holland, andthe potteries of Delft 
were closed eventually about a hun- 
dred years ago. -The name of Delft 
was not, however, allowed to sink into 
oblivion, for the term was transferred 
in England to vessels of. pottery for 
domestic use, especially those intended 
for table service. This use of the 
word Delft still clings to all kinds of 
common ware among the lower classes. 

The industry has been revived in the 
last few years. The fine exhibit made 
at the World’s Fair at Chicago was 
composed exclusively of this new Delft 
ware. The present ware, in depth: of 
color and variety of scene, is a perfect 
reproduction of the original product. 

Genuine Delft ware, even when pur- 
chased in Delft, is rather expensive; 
it trebles its price in crossing 
the ocean; in consequence it 
is not likely that it will ever 
become very common. The 
comparatively high price of 
Delft china is due to the care 
and time expended in its pro- 
duction. Each piece contains 
a considerable amount of de- 
tail, which is said to be painted 
on the plate by hand from 
registered patterns. In this 
way there is a great similarity 
in Delft productions. Again, 
until recently the Dutch pot- 
ters confined their attention 
to articles for use at 
the table; their ideas 
in this direction be- 
ing that there must 
be always a constant 
demand for such .. 
dishes, combining in ¢ 
this action Dutch 
practicability with 
Dutch — estheticism. 
Platters, plates, cups 
and saucers, the 
former handleless, 
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formed the great bulk of the potter- 
ies’ productions. Since the revival of 
the industry, however, the artists have 
exhibited greater-‘ingenuity in their 
selection of articles. ‘They have been 
particularly successful’in the manufac- 
ture of clocks and. plaques. © Their 
grouping on the larger’ plaques is both 
bold and artistic} the.. somewhat 
cramped treatment which'is’seen ‘occa- 
sionally ‘in their smaller. work,’ due to 
the crowding of detail, being’ wholly 


‘absent. The faces ‘of’ the figures on 


these plaques are expressive of the 


‘various: Dutch types, almost as well 


done as if painted by Franz Hals him- 
self. 
The markings on Delft are simple 


‘and self-explanatory. The modern pot- 


tery which is ‘manufactured by Messrs. 
Joost Thooft & Labouchére is stamped 
on the back ‘with the name of the firm, 


together with the figure of a squatty 


water-bottle, in blue, while underneath, 
to prevent all possibility of mistake, 
the thrifty Dutchman has added the 
word ‘‘ Delft.” Of course 
china which has sprung into 
such sudden popularity has 
suffered considerably from 
imitation. The German pot- 
ters, who are the Yankees of 
Europe, realizing last year 
that Delft ware would become 
popular, deluged America with 
a fairly-well-made imitation. 
This imitation, however, for- 
tunately only extended to 
colors and shapes, and even 
then the color lacked the 
depth of the original, while 
the scenes depicted on this 
imitation ware 
were very weak 
copies of the 
originals. The 
marking on _ the 
back of these imi- 
tations is lacking, 
and frequently 
they are stamped 
with the announce- 
ment that they 
were made in Ger- 
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CANAL AND STREET SCENE, 


The town of Delft, whence all this 
chinaware comes, is one of the famous- 
ly clean towns of the Netherlands, 
being situated in the southern central 


part of Holland. The word ‘ Hol- 
land” is incorrectly used by English- 
speaking people, being in reality the 
name of only one province of the 
Netherlands. The English and Amer- 
cans have thus improperly transferred 
the name of a province to that of a 
whole country, as bad a mistake as 
if England were called ‘‘Sussex” or the 
United States ‘‘New York.” This old 
town is a collection of remarkably 
clean canals, overshadowed with lime- 
trees and bordered by the cleanest of 
clean brick houses, the water for all 
this cleansing being furnished by the 
river Schie, which flows into the Maas 
at Delfshaven. The cleanliness of 
many of these Dutch towns is really 
marvelous. ‘Tney are so clean that it 
seems a desecration to do any work 
within their limits. Various travelers 
have given various explanations for 
this habit of cleanliness existing among 


the Dutch; the climate, the abundance 
of water and the superabundance of 
servants have all been brought forward 
as causes. But it seems to me that 
there is a force back of all these ele- 
ments which is the real cause of this 
phenomenon: it is due simply to the 
temperament of the Dutch people; they 
are methodical and cleanly by nature, 
and hence they cannot stand anything 
that smacks of even a suspicion of 
dirt. In my opinion, however, the 
cleanliness of this town of Delft is 
considerably overrated, for without 
looking for them I found many steps 
that were dirty, many unswept side- 
walks and many of the smaller canals 
filled with stagnant, dirty water. The 
natives themselves, with that depreca- 
tory habit which all Hollanders have, 
are more than ready to recognize this 
failing. 

Delft is famous for other things be- 
sides its china and its cleanliness. In 
the first place, the great boast of Delft 
is that it was the home of the famous 
William of Orange and the scene of 
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his unfortunate death, and, secondly, it 
was the birthplace of Hugo de Groot, 
the great statesman and _ scholar, 
whose fame is linked to that of the 
neighboring university of Leyden. 
The celebrated Prinsenhof, which 
was the palace of William the Silent, 
the founder of Dutch independence, is 
on the Oude Delft canal. Passing 
through the quaint door, which is 
covered with curious little figures, and 
crossing the court-yard, we reached 
the spot where William was killed by 
a Burgundian, Ballthazer Gerhard. 
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cannon-ball, for the opening in the 
wall alleged to have been made by the 
bullet is certainly large enough to in- 
sert one’s hand. The palace was 
formerly occupied by soldiers, but in 
recent years was restored to its origi- 
nal condition. In a long, low room 
on the second floor, formerly the din- 
ing-room, there has been established 
a museum which contains many ob- 
jects of interest connected with this 
‘*George Washington of the Dutch.” 

William the First, surnamed ‘‘ The 
Silent,” was born in 1533. . He was 





AN ANCIENT .DELFT BRIDGE. 


The tragedy took place on the first 
floor on the right side of the stair- 
case, which is now marked by an in- 
scription. The assassin, who was 
hired to kill this great prince by Alex- 
ander Farnese, stood in front of these 
steps and killed his victim as he was 
descending the stairs with his friends. 
From the size of the hole in the wall 
which marks the spot where the bullet 
struck, it would seem that William 
had met his death by being hit by a 


educated in the Roman Catholic faith 
as a page at the court of Charles V 
and inherited from a cousin the prin- 
cipality of Orange along with large 
estates in the Netherlands. After 
serving for a number of years with 
honor in various wars, he retired in 
1567 to Dillenburg. At this time the 
notorious Duke of Alva began in the 
Netherlands his famous reign of terror, 
the purpose of which was to extirpate 
Protestantism from this region. Wil- 
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TOMB OF TROMP. 


liam refused to appear before the 
‘¢council of blood,” and proclaimed 


his adherence to the Protestant faith. 
After contending unsuccessfully with 
the Duke of Alva for a number of 
years, he finally succeeded in bringing 
about in 1576 the pacification of Ghent, 
by which Holland, 
Zealand and the 
southern provinces 
of the lowlands 
united to extirpate 
the Spanish sol- 
diery. In 1581 
these various prov- 
inces of the low- 
lands declared 
their independ- 
ence of the King 
of Spain and set- 
tled the hereditary 
stadholdership on 
William. His as- 
sassination fol- 
lowed three years 
later, but his death 
did not destroy the 
unity of the nation. 
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Opposite the Prinsenhof stands the 
famous ‘‘Oude Kerk,” or old church 
of Delft. It has a leaning tower 
which, while by no means as marked 
as that of the famous tower at Pisa, 
is still far enough out of plumb to at- 
tract attention and invite investiga- 
tion, Its inclination was probably 
produced accidentally, for the tower is 
tall and heavy and its base is sur- 
rounded by various canals, which 
would tend to weaken the stability of 
its foundations. Moreover, the Dutch 
have no desire to do such an unortho- 
dox thing as to build a church with a 
leaning steeple. In this old church 
is a monument to the memory of Ad- 
miral von Tromp, who is the great 
naval hero of Holland. 

In the square market-place which 
lies to the west of the Prinsenhof 
stands the so-called Miewwe Kerk, or 
new church of Delft, which, although 
called new, was built in 1412, and 
is in reality older than the old 
church. It requires a Dutch mind to 
understand this system of nomencla- 
ture, but if the Hollanders are satisfied 
with it why should a chance traveler 
complain? Inthe Wiewwe Kerk is a 
fine monument erected to William of 
Orange. The figure of the prince in 
white marble lies on a black marble 
sarcophagus beneath a canopy of mar- 
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A RARE BIT OF OLD HOLLAND. 


ble; at his feet rests a figure repre- 
senting his favorite dog, which was 
the means of saving his life in 1572, 
*when he was attacked*at night by two 
Spanish assassins. The WVieuwe Kerk 
is interesting in the history of church 
architecture, as it was built as a 
Romanist church, but is now in ‘the 
hands of the Protestants. In order to 
make it suitable 
for congregation- 
al work it has been 
divided into sec- 
tions. Theresult 
of these altera- 
tions shows con- 
clusively two 
facts: that a ca- 
thedral is not suit- 
ed to Protestant 
services, and that 
in attempting to 
convert it to such 
a purpose, what- 
ever architectural 
beauty it may 
have possessed is 
ruined. * But after 
three months 
spent in the gor- 
geous cathedrals 
of Italy, with 
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their superb out- 
lines and rich col- 
ors, all these north- 
ern cathedrals, even 
at their best, seem 
small, cold and 
poor. 

In the open 
square which lies in 
the Groote Markt 
between the Veuwe 
Kerk and the Stad- 
huis is a_ bronze 
statue of the other 
great celebrity of 
Delft, Hugo Groti- 
‘us, or Hugo de 
Groot. This great 
Dutch scholar was 
born in this town 
in 1583, the year 
before the assas- 
sination of the 
Prince of Orange. He became in- 
volved in political troubles early in 
life and was imprisoned for several 
years but finally escaped and became 
eventually the Swedish ambassador to 
France, in which service he died. His 
principal claim to fame is as the founder 
of the science ef international law. 

Delft is off the line of the conven- 
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POLYTECHNIC SCHOOL. 


tional sightseer; what few visitors it 
does attract generally run down there 
for the day from The Hague, which is 
only a few miles distant. Therefore 
when we stopped at Delft we found 
that our presence created quite a sen- 
sation in that section of the town. Our 
little inn evidently was not honored 
often by the presence of travelers. 
The best rooms were small and dark, 
while the beds were single, each one 
being completely enveloped in curtains 
of heavy dark-colored calico. Every- 
thing about the 
rooms and the hotel, 
however, was scrup- 
ulously clean. We 
could not find any 
one who was able to 
understand the sim- 
plest English; even 
our best German 
provoked no intelli- 
gent response. As 
Our attempts at 
Dutch were as thor- 
oughly hopeless, it 
was hard to make 
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even our simple wants known. Im- 
agine our surprise, then, on being 
awakened in the morning by hearing 
a voice ask at the door in excellent 
English whether we would have tea or 
chocolate for breakfast. 

On going to the breakfast-room we 
found a sweet, bright-faced, intelli- 
gent-looking Dutch girl, who said that 
she was the niece of the proprietor of 
the inn; that her aunt had sent for her 
to attend us and serve as guide to the 
town as long as we stayed. While 
eating our breakfast, which consisted 
solely of chocolate, a few strips of 
dried beef, some small cakes filled with 
raisins and a piece of cheese, our 
waitress-guide told us her history. She 
had been taken to New York as a 
child by her father and had just re- 
turned to Holland after ten years’ 
absence in America. She had learned 
to speak English very well, but it had 
not changed her slow, unreasoning 


Dutch nature, and it was quite hard 
for her to keep up a conversation of 
any extended character, not because 
she did not understand English, but 


because she seemed so slow in com- 
prehension. It is this curious limita- 
tion of the Dutch mind that has pro- 
duced all the semi-humorous, semi- 
satirical stories with which magazine 
readers of the last ten years have 
grown familiar. It is a dangerous 
thing to attempt a joke with a Dutch- 
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OLD DINING ROOM. 


man unless it is accompanied with a 
chart. 

On leaving our inn in the morning 
we walked straight to the nearest 
china-store to buy Delft ware. Shades 
of Delft! We were offered the com- 
mon Japanese ware which has filled our 
own shops for years to the full as be- 
ing better and more novel than Delft 
ware. Finally, we succeeded in getting 
some original ware, but we were 
regarded rather suspiciously— 
probably as being either feeble- 
minded or very eccentric. We 
visited also the 
potteries, which 
are beginning to 
be again the show- 
places of the town. 

Our New York 
Dutch girl proved 
an excellent guide, 
for with her care 
we learned much 
of Delft and its. 
customs. Here, ' ies 





on the edge of , 
the town, we found 
the great Polytech- 
nic School of En- 
gineering, which is 
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the real military 
school of Holland, 
for here the Dutch 
youth is taught to 
fight against the 
sea. This study 
of civil engineer- 
ing is necessary to 
the existence of 
Holland; a coun- 
try that lies in 
great part below 
the level of the 
sea must be guard- 
ed, that it may 
not be swept from 
the map again. 
This action was 
taken with a por- 
tion of the Nether- 
lands to save the 
country from the 
Spanish in the six- 
teenth century. 
Many of these dykes were so expen- 
sive to build that the sum represents 
the value of an equal amount of mas- 
sive copper. Holland isa fortress; its 
mills are its towers; its cathedrals are 
its gates; the islands the advanced 
forts; and, like a true fortress, it 
shows to its old enemy, the sea, only 
the tops of its bell-towers and the 
roofs of its houses in defiance and de- 
rision. 


| 
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LEADERS OF THE FRENCH STAGE. 


RANCE is a land of artists. You 
see evidence of it on every hand; 
the gamins who stop to look in the 

shop window astonish you by their ap- 

preciative remarks concerning books 

and their bindings, jewelry or pictures. 

Anything which has form and color 

appeals to the French mind, and no- 

where is this better exemplified than 
278 


on the French stage. In their daily 
life the French people are a nation of 
actors; there is that redundancy of 
gesture, modulation of voice, and inflec- 
tion of speech that lend themselves to 
a splendid and easy development for 
stage use. Great artists of to-day, 
like Got, Coquelin, Bernhardt, Mounet- 
Sully, Somary, Yvette Gilbert, Jeanne 
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MLLE, SARAH DUHAMAL. 
MLLE, CASSIVE. 


Granier, are so many models for all 
those with histrionic aspirations who 
hope some day to rank with their more 
prominent fellow artists. A French 
actor cannot lend himself to any piece 





MLLE, NABONSKAIA. 


of ‘‘stage business” that 
is nct art from some stand- 
point. It may not be always 
appropriate, but is neverthe- 
less artistic. 

Vaudeville is one of the 
forms of which the French- 
man is an ardent admirer. 
Light opera, or ‘‘comic 
opera” as we misname it 
here, is a product of the 
French stage, much of it 
taken from what the Ger- 
mans call ‘*Posse mit 
Gesang.” Their ‘‘cafes concerts” and 
‘‘cafes chantants” are one-half the 
amusements of Paris. And _ such 
beauties as Blanche Dufresne, Liane de 
Pougy and Jane Harding are attractive 
vaudeville stars at the Folié Bergére 
and Opera Comique. Perhaps Mlle. 
Harding is the best known of 
these. She made her début at the 
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‘*Opera Comique,’’ something more 
than a year ago, in Mignon. The 
event caused one of those student 
uproars, similar to that which occurred 
to Miss Van Zandt, and, as in the lat- 
ter’s case, temporarily suspended Mlle. 
Harding’s career. Now, however, she 


is billed to take Jeanne Granier’s place, 


owing to the latter’s illness. This 
may be the lady’s golden opportunity. 
As one can see she has all the external 
qualifications—great beauty of person 
and a piquant expression of counten- 
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ance. She has a light soprano voice, 
which she uses with taste and discre- 
tion, and, like all these French opera 
singers, has an abandon and verve that 
is national. Mlle. Sarah Duhamal, a 
younger sister of the well-known act- 
ress of that name, is also a vaudeville 


chanteuse, Nabounskaiad is a danseuse 
and said to be an Ohio girl who has 
adopted this Russian name as her 
‘nom de theatre.” Mlle. Mortise is 
only occasionally seen now, as she has 
inherited an ample fortune and maybe 
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has retired to give way to new 
comers, who crowd the coulisses 
of allthe theatres waiting for their 
turn to ‘‘go on.” Mlle. Bran- 
des is a member of that most cele- 
brated home of the drama ‘‘La 
Comedie Francaise,” the birth- 
place of Moliére’s plays as well 
as that of every great actor and 
actress the French stage has known 
for 150 years. Mlle. Brandes is 
generally accounted one of the 
beauties of Paris. Her ‘‘ forte” 
is comedy and the lighter emotional 
réles upon this classic French stage. 
She is also one of the best and 
most artistically dressed women in 
any rank of life in the French 
capital. Marion Delorme is hardly 
so well known as an actress, out- 
side of a small circle, but as she is 
well fixed financially she rather shuns 
the work which acting entails upon all 
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those who look upon it as a serious 
business. Mlle. Dux is also another 
of these occasional stars. Mlle. Purny 
is a well-known and charming singer of 
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MLLE. BRANDES. 


operettas and is one of the prime fa- 
vorites at the Bouffes Parisienne. 
Paris, or rather France, is the only 
country in the world in which the 
ballet is treated as an_ institution. 
Germany and Italy, particularly the 
latter, pay some attention to this form 
of stage entertainment, but in Paris 
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there is a government Conservatoire 
from which a class graduates each 
year and for which regular prizes are 
offered, as in the other Government art 
schools. At the Grand Opera House, 
subventioned of course by the State, 
the corps de ballet is one of the features 
of each season. Not a paltry thirty or 
forty coryphées as we are accustomed 
to, but a hundred such, besides secondas, 
premieres and the premiere ballerina 
assoluta. Just at present Mlle. de 
Merode, although not a premiere, is 
the reigning sensation of the jeunesse 
dorée of the Gallic deau monde. Mlle. 


de Merode has not particularly dis- 
tinguished herself as a danseuse, but 
her eyes have turned the head of more 
than one young swell of that gay city. 


Harry P. Mawson, 





MLLE. MARION DELORME. 








MARCELLA LINDH. 


WAGNER OPERA 


HE Wagnerian revival at the 

Metropolitan Opera House, 

which begins with ‘‘ Tristan and 
Isolde” on the 25th ult. has been 
hailed as a sign of a renewed interest 
in the music dramas of the great mas- 
ter. This assertion is based upon the 
ground that, because Messrs. Abbey 
and Grau, now controlling the Opera 
House, and having had their seasons 
of opera in French and Italian well 
patronized, the public must conse- 


IN GERMAN. 


quently have surrendered completely 
to the school of de/ canto and relegated 
Wagner to parts unmentionable. A 
little reflection would show that such 
operas as ‘‘ Semiramide” and ‘‘ Rigo- 
letto,” which were written only to 
show off the soprano voice, were those 
operas which this season received the 
least patronage. The fact is that the 
days of the ‘‘milk and molasses 
opera ”’ has passed; not because Wag- 
ner lived and wrote, but because the 
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has served to introduce to us such 
great artists as Jean and Edouard de 
Reszke, Jean Lassalle, Pol Plancon 
and Victor Maurel, and. Mesdames 
Melba, ‘Eames, Calve and “Nordica. 
While the list has embodied every- 
thing from ‘‘ La Nozze de Figaro” to 
‘*Tannhauser ”’ there has been no at- 
tempt to treat Wagner more numer- 
ously than any other composer, still 
such admirable art as these great sing- 
ers have displayed, has undoubtedly 
created a genuine opera going public, 
a thing which not even the former 
Wagnerian seasons accomplished; so 
that even the Wagnerian cult must 
benefit by this widening and broaden- 
ing too, of public interest in the best 
there is in music. 

Mr. Walter Damrosch is too well 
known to need an extended review in 
these pages. He is a progressive and 
enterprising musician and leader. 
This Wagnerian revival was his con- 
ception, and that he has carried it 
through-most successfully is a matter 
over which every well wisher of his 
and of music fer se will rejoice. 

As his first soprano Mr. Damrosch 





ROSA SUCHER AS ‘‘ISOLDE.”’ 


drama and music with it have 
broadened and progressed in the 
minds of the people, whose change of 
art sentiment and taste insensibly con- 
veys itself to the creative faculties of 
the composer and dramatic writer. 
Catholicity of taste is the one thing that 
levels all distinctions in art, and which 
gives birth to a love of the beautiful 
wherever found, or wherever created. 
Even to the most erudite musician 
there is much in Wagner’s music 
which is not readily undérstood, just 
as Shakespeare’s plays are to-day bet- 
ter acted, staged and appreciated than 
when the Bard of Avon was giving to 
the world his master pieces. 

The Opera as provided by Messrs. 
Abbey and Grau, while not always 
reaching the highest possible standard, WALTER DAMROSCH. 
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JOHANNA GADSKI AS ‘‘SIEGLINDE.” 


engaged Frau Rosa Sucher of the 
‘*Royal Opera,” of Berlin. Frau 
Sucher is universally conceded to be 
one of the world’s greatest dramatic 
soprani and the greatest living expo- 
nent of Wagner’s music drama. It is 
reported that Mr. Damrosch had great 
difficulty in securing Frau Sucher’s 
services. When Count Hochberg, the 
intendant of the Royal Theatres, was 
first approached last spring upon the 
subject, Mr. Damrosch met with a re- 
fusal, Count Hochberg saying the 
emperor would not give his consent, 


that her services could not be spared. 
Mr. Damrosch pleaded as eloquently 
as possible that the German Govern- 
ment should be interested in reéstab- 
lishing German Opera in New York 
and _so finally Count Hochberg con- 
sented to do his best to persuade His 
Majesty—in this case the King of 
Prussia—to grant Frau Sucher leave 
of absence. At last His Majesty, un- 
der the circumstances, ‘‘ condescend- 
ed” to grant Frau Sucher the much 
coveted leave. Rosa Hasselbeck was 
the daughter of a poor music teacher 
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prima-donna, and charmed all her 
hearers by the beauty of her voice and 
the magic of her personality. 

Her first engagement was at the 
Theiss Theater where she remained 
two years, then her next at the Leipsic 
Theater; here also she made another 
engagement, this time for life, for she 
married Herr Sucher, the manager of 
the theater there. The years since 
have been a series of triumphs, well 
deserved, and it is a matter of con- 
gratulation that New York and 
the people in Philadelphia, Boston, 
Chicago and Cincinnati are to have 
the opportunity of hearing this great 
singer. 

Max Alvary, the first tenor is well 
known here from his connection with 
the German Opera under the direction 
of Mr. Edmund C. Stanton. He was 
born in Dusseldorf, that old Rhine 
city, famous for its quaintly colored 
houses, its almost inanition and its 
well shaded streets. His father was 
the celebrated painter Andreas Achen- 
bach, who as is well known, was one 
of the founders of the modern realis- 
tic school of painting in Germany. 





MAX ALVARY AS ‘‘SIEGFRIED.” 


No one here can imagine how poor in 
Germany a music teacher can be. 
These surroundings brought with 
them the usual list of struggles, hard- 
ships and drudgery. And truth to 
tell Rosa was not overly attracted 
towards music; probably because there 
filtered through her child's brain the 
idea that if music, lovely music, could 
produce all this poverty and privation, 
why should she continue to live sur- 
rounded by it. Why should she con- 
tinue what was so troublous. It was 
not until her father took her to Leip- 
sic and to an opera in the evening for 
the first time, that the young girl real- 
ize the possibilities of the future. It 
is said by those who know, that from 
that time on there was a longing in 
her eyes and an unsatisfied look on 
her face, until she stood upon the 
same stage, only nineteen years old, a LANGE AS ‘‘MIME”’ IN ‘‘SIEGFRIED.” 




















MARIE BREMA AS ‘‘ORTRUDE.” 


Originally Herr Alvary studied under 
Lamperti, the very antithesis of the 
music drama school; the latter was so 
to speak, a second thought on the 
young tenor’s part. But the Lamperti 
drilling in scales and solfeggi was a 
good schooling and is clearly supreme 
in his style to-day, which is certainly 
more musical and less declamatory 
than most of the German tenors who 
are associated with Wagnerian operas. 
‘* Siegfried” is the ré/e in which Herr 
Alvary has achieved his greatest suc- 
cess, although ‘‘Lohengrin” and 
‘‘ Tristan” are not far behind in 
their dramatic and musical rendition. 
Herr Alvary has broadened his style, 
of course with increasing experience, 
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since his last ap- 
pearance here, and 
has become a great 
and finished artist. 

Miss Marie 
Brema, the first 
contralto, is an 
anomaly; she is a 
Scotch woman and 
has made all her 
reputation singing 
in a foreign tongue, 
and above all in the 
music dramas of 
Wagner. Seven 
years ago a London 
manager seeing her 
act in an amateur 
performance,  be- 
came so impressed 
with her histrionic 
talents that he 
wanted to star her 
as an actress, but 
Miss Brema de- 
clined, preferring 
to cling to what she 
believed nature had 
best fitted her for— 
the operatic stage. 
She made her début 
at a Bayreuth fes- 
tivalas Ortrude and 
Kundry,and despite 
the national feel- 
ing, naturally prev- 


alent upon such 
occasions, Miss 
Brema scored atriumph. The elder 


Salvini upon seeing her as Orirude, de- 
clared: ‘‘ There are few women who 
can act so. She is as I would have 
taught her to be, and her voice! it is 
still singing to me.” Miss Brema 
sings with no apparent effort, natu- 
rally, gracefully, as all true singers do. 
Her voice is correctly placed, full and 
round and her coloring is perfect. 

Mme. Gadski, the second soprano, 
might be called the beauty of the com- 
pany. She has made a great reputa- 
tion as Elsa in ‘‘Lohengrin,” Zva in 
the ‘‘ Meistersinger,” and Steglinde and 
also Elizabeth in ‘‘Tannhauser.” She 
is the wife of a distinguished officer of 
the German army. 
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sings ‘‘Lohengrin” and gives utter- 
ance to the following: ‘‘Oh, Elsa! 
Nur ein Jahren Deiner Seite,” one 
realizes what an influence the scenes 
of the tenor’s youth have had upon 
his artist temperament. 

Other important artists are Herr 
Fischer, Frl. Elise Kutscherra, another 
Pole; Miss Marie Maurer, Marcella 
Lindh, Mina Schelling, Franz Schwarz 
and Paul Lange. The full list is here 
appended: 


SOPRANOS AND CONTRALTOS, 


Frau Rosa Sucher, Miss Marcella Lindh, 

Frl. Johanna Gadski, Frl. Maria Brema, 

Frl. Elise Kutscherra, Miss Marie Maurer. 

TENORS. 

Herr Max Alvary, Herr Paul Lange, 

Herr Nicolaus Rothmuhl, Herr Paul Siegel, 
BARITONES AND BASSOS, 

Herr Franz Schwarz, Herr Rudolph Oberhauser, 


Herr Emil Fischer, Herr Conrad Behrens, 
Mr. James F. Thomson. 


Harry P. Mawson. 





EMIL FISCHER AS ‘‘ DIE WALKURE.” 


Nicolaus Rothmiihl, although bear- 
ing a German name, is like Paderewski 
and the de Reszkes, by birth a Pole. 
You remember how sad was the ex- 
pression of Paderewski’s face. No 
wonder, for the Poles are a great na- 
tion suffering under the tyranny of 
Russian rule. Such scenes and such 
oppression reflects itself upon the sen- 
sitive mind of a fine nature, and what- 
ever that individual is called upon to 
do this characteristic must of neces- 
sity assert itself. When Rothmiihl ROTHMUHL AS ‘‘LOHENGRIN,” 




















JOHN WILLIAMS, 
Presiding Bishop of Connecticut. 


SOME LIVING BISHOPS OF THE PROTESTANT 
EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 


TRICTLY speaking, the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the United 
States is the third in order of for- 

mation of the great Episcopal Churches 
ef our country, the first being the 
Roman Catholic, the second the Meth- 
odist Episcopal, founded at the Christ- 
mas Conference of 1784, and the third 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, or- 


ganized in 1789 from the broken frag- 
ments of the English Church remain- 
ing after the War of the Revolution. 
Into this Church were amalgamated the 
Connecticut, Philadelphia and Virgin- 
ian schools of thought. From the be- 
ginning the Church has been the aris- 
tocratic home of the upper classes in 
American society, and therefore, while 
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FREDERIC DAN HUNTINGTON, 
Bishop of Central New York. 


its communicants even now number 
less than 600,000, it always has at- 
tracted and will continue to attract 
the attention of the great public on 
account of the wealth, culture, social 
position and learning which it em- 
bodies. It is strongest in our great 
cities, especially New York, Philadel- 
phia, Boston, Baltimore and _ Rich- 
mond. For instance, in Philadelphia, 
in the immediate vicinity of that 
well-known aristocratic portion called 
the West End, between Broad and 
the Schuylkill and Pine and Chestnut 
Streets, there are no less than six or 
eight Protestant Episcopal churches, 
mostly filled with the upper classes; 
while in the great manufacturing dis- 
trict of Kensington it is represented 
by but one feeble church. Good au- 
thority states that the same condition 
of affairs exists in the other great cities, 
and yet in the great charities of prac- 
tical Christianity the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church, by reason of its wealth 
and consecration, stands to the front. 

In this Church there are several 
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parties, or ‘‘ schools of thought,” sepa- 
rated more or less distinctly and blend- 
ing one with another. 

The High Churchman is the one 
who holds high views of the Church, 
the ministry and the sacrament. He 
believes that episcopacy is essential 
to the being of the organic Church, 
that the episcopal ministry alone is 
regular and valid, that the sacraments 
are invariably efficacious when duly 
administered. He naturally magnifies 
ceremonial and multiplies services. 
The extremes of this school are called 
ritualists and the moderates are called 
conservatives. They all hold to the 
priesthood of the ministry and the sac- 
erdotal system. 

The Low Churchman holds moderate 
views on all these subjects, believing in 
apostolic succession and the continuity 
of the Church as a historic fact; that 
always and everywhere bishops, priests 
and deacons have been found in the 
Church, and that this order seems to 
conserve her highest interests. He 
does not unchurch Christians of other 
orders, and makes more of the doc- 
trines of grace than of church polity; 
he regrets the notion of a sacrificing 
priest, as the word is never used in the 
New Testament in connection with the 
Christian ministry, and uses it merely 
as a contraction of the word presbyter. 
He looks upon the minister as an 
ambassador coming from God to man 
rather than a mediator going from man 
to God. He believes that the efficacy 
of the sacraments does not depend 
upon the regularity of the administra- 
tion, and that faith is not of necessity 
imparted in the use of the sacraments. 

The Broad Churchman is generally 
Low, but his school has more to do 
with theology than polity. He is lib- 
eral or loose in regard to the atone- 
ment, emphasizing the life of Christ 
rather than his death, denying the pe- 
nality Christ’s sufferings and his satis- 
faction for sin, making the atonement 
subjective rather than objective, speak- 
ing to man rather than to God. In 
like manner prayer is held to affect 
man rather,than God and makes man 
submissive to God’s will rather than it 
























changes God’s purpose. The inspira- 
tion of the Scripture, he holds, differs 
from the inspiration of the man of gen- 
ius rather in degree than in kind. He 
rejects verbal inspiration while he ad- 
mits a general supervision of the Holy 
Spirit which keeps from gross error. 
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essence while he modifies its statement. 
Low church and evangelical are often 
used as synonyms, and the parties are, 
generally speaking, identical both in 


England and America. The one, how- 
ever, refers, as we have said, to polity 
and the other to doctrine. All these 





OZI WILLIAM WHITAKER, 
Bishop of Pennsylvania. 


He questions eternal punishment and 
holds to conditional immortality, .¢., 
by faith. 

The evangelical is found in all these 
schools, and magnifies the.doctrines of 
grace and holds to the old gospel in 


parties are now shading off and merg- 
ing into each other, and almost disap- 
pearing as distinct and separate organ- 
izations. Twenty years ago there were 
a number of party papers, as one party 
would not allow the other to have a 
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ABRAM NEWKIRKE LITTLEJOHN, 
Bishop of Long Island. 


hearing in its columns. There are now 
but four great papers: Zhe Churchman, 
of New York, conservative high; the 
Church Standard, of Philadelphia, con- 
servative low; the Southern Churchman, 
of Richmond, evangelical low, and the 
Living Church, of Chicago, high. These 
now admit articles from all schools of 
churchmen, so that the necessity for 
numerous organs has disappeared. 
This is due totwo causes. First: The 
increase of a liberal spirit in the 
Church, which allows great divergence 
of opinion and action; looks rather for 
points of contact and agreement than 
for those of difference and separation; 


has special regard only for essential 
and vital truth, and allows each and 
every one to do as he pleases within 
these lines. Second: This has been 
brought about largely by the united 
and earnest efforts of the evangelicals 
of the several schools. A recent pub- 
lication says: 


Great and blessed changes have been effected 
in the Episcopal Church within a generation, 
chiefly through their united, wise, earnest and 
persistent efforts. The freedom to organize and 
conduct educational and mission work on the 
voluntary principle has been conceded; a petition 
to send forth laborers into the harvest field of 
the Church has been inserted in the litany; the 
worship of the Church has been adapted to the 




















needs of the masses by authorizing brief and 
varied services and by the adoption of a rich 
selection of hymns and chants; a liberal inter- 
pretation has been placed upon the baptismal 
office by the House of Bishops; co-operation 
with other Churches in charitable and rescue 
work has been commended, and overtures made 
for closer Christian unity; the evangelical semi- 
naries of Alexandria and Gambier have been 
strengthened by large contributions, and those 
of Philadelphia and Cambridge have been or- 
ganized and well endowed, and hundreds of 
young men have gone forth from their halls to 
preach the gospel of redeeming love in its sim- 
plicity and purity. 

The incoming tide of evangelical truth has 
filled every estuary of the great ocean and lifted 
up the Church, almost insensibly, higher and 
higher in the divine life, which is manifested by 
the spirit of brotherly love which prevails, the 
zeal and self-denial in aggressive work, the glad 
welcome which is given to 
the poor, and the vigorous 
efforts which are made to 
apply the golden rule to 
business and social life. 

An eminent bishop has 
said: ‘* The influence of 
the evangelicals is not dead 
and is not dying; what 
they have done remains 
and is felt to-day far be- 
yond the limits of the 
party itself. The most 
advanced ritualists have 
adopted the peculiar revi- 
val methods of the old 
evangelical school, with a 
style of exhortation not less 
passionate and searching.” 


The position of the 
bishops of the Prot- . 
estant Episcopal 
Church in this coun- , 
try is peculiar. The « 
House of Bishops has 
great power commit- 
ted to it as a body, 
and in the supreme 
legislative body of 
the Church, the trien- 
nial convention, has 
coérdinate power 
with the House of 
Deputies. Itcannot 
only refuse assent to 
measures adopted by 
the lower body, but 
can originate meas- 
ures, and in many 
other respects the re- 
lation between the 
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two bodies is similar to that which exists 
between the Senate and the House of 
Representatives of the United States. 
Thus in the general government of the 
Church the House of Bishops, with its 
seventy-nine members, has great power, 
but in the affairs of an individual dio- 
cese the bishop, contrary to public 
impression, does not possess much 
official power. It is true that the office 
carries with it much influence, and if 
there is strong character in the men, 
much more influence; but the bishop's 
power is largely personal. His inher- 
ent rights are few and the weight of 
his influence is the weight of personal 
reputation and character. 


ARTHUR CLEVELAND COXE, 


Bishop of New York. 
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THOMAS UNDERWOOD DUDLEY, 
Bishop of Kentucky. 


He has no practical power over the 
removing, calling or assigning of rec- 
tors. The churches call whom they 
please and the parishes are very inde- 
pendent. While it is true that a man 
cannot go into one diocese from an- 
other without dismissory letters and 
acceptable papers, still if his papers 
are regular and the Church calls him, 
the bishop has no power to keep him 
from entering the office. Men are 
quite often called from England, Ire- 
land and Scotland. Sometimes very 
little is known about them, but if 
their papers are correct they cannot 
be refused entrance.» The bishop has 
power over a deacon to send him 
where he pleases, but a man generally 
remains a deacon but about a year. 

Each diocese largely proceeds upon 
a State-right theory, its internal affairs 
being governed by a diocesan conven- 
tion, which meets yearly and enacts 
rules for the guidance of the diocese. 
In each diocese a standing committee, 
generally composed of five laymen and 
five clergymen, is selected by the dio- 
cesan convention. It is a sort of cab- 
inet to the bishop and has advisory 
power, and in the absence of the bish- 
op has control over diocesan affairs. 

Charitable institutions in the diocese 
are frequently independent. In some 
cases trustees are selected by the di- 
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ocesan convention. In others corpo- 
rations are independent and self-per- 
petuated, as, for instance, is the case 
with the Divinity School in Philadel- 
phia. 

It’ will thus be seen that in the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church a strong man 
in the office of bishop may exercise 
great power, while a weak man would 
become an ecclesiastical figure-head. 
Bishop Howe, by no means a weak 
man, once said to an intimate friend 
that he wished he had a little power, 
that he really had no power at all, and 
that there was less power in his eccle- 
siastical thigh than in a Methodist 
bishop’s little finger. 

The presiding bishop of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church, senior in the 
order of consecration, is Rt. Rev. 
John Williams, the fourth bishop of 
Connecticut. He is a graduate of 
Trinity College, Hartford, and was its 
president from 1848 to 1853. In 1865 
he became the bishop of Connecticut. 
He is the founder of the Berkeley 
Divinity School at Middletown, Conn., 
and its first president. He is a 
very quiet, amiable, well-poised man, 
naturally dignified. He has a fine 
presence and very easy, simple style 
of writing and preaching and has a great 
influence over young men. It is said 
that he has probably brought more 





JOHN MILLS KENDRICK, 
Bishop of New Mexico. 
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men into the ministry than any other 
bishop. He is a mild, conservative 
churchman of the peculiar type called 
the Connecticut churchmanship, which 
is moderately high. 

Frederic Dan MHuntington, first 
Bishop of Central New York, gradu- 
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doctrine of the Unitarians, he entered 
the Protestant Episcopal ministry and 
organized the powerful Emmanuel 
Church of Boston, where he was rector 
until elevated to the episcopacy in 
1869. Heis a man of very fine cul- 
ture and rich spirit. While a very 





HENRY BENJAMIN WHIPPLE, 
Bishop of Minnesota. 


ated at Amherst College and was min- 
ister of a Unitarian church of Boston 
for thirteen years, and afterward pro- 
fessor of Christian morals in Harvard 
College and preacher to the univer- 
sity. Led to renounce the peculiar 


spiritual and devout man, he is a good 
organizer and administrator. Quiet 
and gentle in demeanor, he has be- 
come, through his personal character, 
a man of a very wide influence, which 
extends beyond his own denomination, 
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WILLIAM HOBART HARE, 


Bishop of South Dakota. 


He is beloved by everybody. He can 
be classed as a moderate High Church- 
man and is seventy-six years of age. 
Abram Newkirke Littlejohn, Bishop 
of Long Island, is seventy years old 
A graduate of Union College, he en- 
tered the priesthood in 1849 and took 
charge of several strong churches in 
New England. In 1860 he removed 
to New York and became rector of 
the Church of the Holy Trinity, 
Brooklyn. In 1868 he was elected 
Bishop of Central New York, but de- 
clined, and in 1869 was consecrated 
Bishop of Long Island. _ He_has had 
charge of the American churches on 
the continent of Europe. He is a 
moderate High Churchman and in ec- 
clesiastical affairs a man of usefulness 
and great power of self-assertion, ex- 
celling as an organizer. He has had 
extraordinary influence over wealthy 
men. It was Bishop Littlejohn who 
succeeded in securing from A. T. 
Stewart the immense bequest which is 


enabling him to 
build that great ca- 
thedral and schools 
at Garden City, 
Long Island. While 
not impressing the 
observer as sympa- 
thetic or attractive, 
he is evidently a 
man of power and 
has done a great 
work in his diocese. 

Ozi William Whita- 
ker, Bishop of the 
Diocese of Pennsyl- 
vania, is sixty-four 
years old. He 
graduated at Mid- 
dlebury College, 
Vermont, and after- 
ward from the Gen- 
eral Theological 
Seminary, New 
York. He isa spir- 
itual-minded, pure, 
just and gentle man, 
yet withal firm. In 
1869 he was conse- 
crated Missionary 
Bishop of Nevada, 
and among the rough miners became 
the most popular man there, and yet he 
fearlessly exposed wickedness and as- 
serted righteousness before anybody 
and everybody. Mark Twain says of 
him that at a certain time the bishop 
was in-a town where a political con- 
vention was being held. The bishop 
never shrank from performing his po- 
litical as well as religious duties: 
One of the desperadoes, a leading pol- 
itician, was authorized by the crowd 
to say, ‘‘ Now, bishop, what do you 
want? We don’t think much of your 
Church or of your religion, but we 
have a great deal of faith in you. If 
you want to be governor or judge or 
want. to go to the Senate, you can go.” 
He came to Philadelphia at a time 
when the diocese was in a critical con- 
dition. The three schools of Broad, 
High and Low Churchman were in 
controversy. No one of them could 
command the majority necessary to 
elect a bishop in the convention. The 
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Low Churchmen were requested to 
nominate six names from whom the 
other parties could make a choice. 
Bishop Whitaker, although known as a 
decided evangelical, was selected by 
the High Church party, and when one 
of the Low Churchmen expressed sur- 
prise that the ‘‘ lowest man” on the list 
was chosen, the reply was made, ‘‘ We 
selected him because he is known to 
be a just and righteous man, who will 
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administer the diocese on the princi- 
ples of justness and righteousness.” 
On the twenty-fifth anniversary of his 
bishopric congratulatory letters were 
received from those of all schools of 
thought and a purse of $5,000 was 
presented as a token of the universal 
respect and love which he has com- 
manded. 

Arthur Cleveland Coxe, the second 
Bishop of Western. New York, is now 





HENRY CODMAN POTTER, 
Bishop of New York. 
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seventy-six years of age. He was or- 
dained priest in 1842 and served va- 
rious parishes in Connecticut, Balti- 
more and New York until his elevation 
to the episcopate in 1865. He is a 
man of vast reading, and especially so 


piquant and humorous and always 
holds the attention of an audience. 
Bishop Coxe has published several 
poems and ‘‘Christian Ballads.” He 
ranks as a conservative High Church- 
man. 








MARK ANTONY DE’ WOLFE HOWE, 
Bishop of Central Pennsylvania. 


in theology. Many of his sermons, 
lectures and theological books have 
passed through many editions. He 
pays special attention to the claims of 
the Roman Catholic Church, and his 
recent letters to Mgr. Satolli have at- 
tracted generalattention. Heiswitty, 


Thomas Underwood Dudley, Bishop 
of Kentucky, is fifty-seven years old 
and a graduate of the University of 
Virginia. He was professor of Latin 
and Greek in the University of Vir- 
ginia, and during the Civil War held a 
commission in the Confederate Army, 
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WILLIAM PARET, 
Bishop of Maryland. 


At the close of the war he was ordained 
to the Protestant Episcopal ministry 
in 1868. After a brief stay in a coun- 
try parish he moved to Christ Church, 
Baltimore, where he remained until his 
elevation to the episcopacy in 1875. 
He would be classed as a broad evan- 
gelical and is a man of fine mind and 
a good deal of learning, recognized as 
one of the best speakers or orators of 
the Church. He attracted much at- 
tention at the World’s Parliament of 
Religions by his splendid and fearless 
eloquence. 

John Mills Kendrick, Bishop of New 
Mexico, was elevated to the episco- 
pate in 1889. Prior to his election he 
was rector of a quiet Ohio parish, 
Recognized as a good, plain, simple- 
minded, earnest-spirited clergyman of 
powerful physique and self-denying 
spirit, he was chosen for the hard work 
of a missionary bishop. 

Henry Benjamin Whipple, first Bishop 
of Minnesota, is seventy-three years 
old, In his earlier life he was engaged 
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in business pursuits and largely inter- 
ested in politics. On his conversion 
he abandoned these and became a can- 
didate for the priesthood. For several 
years he was rector at Rome, N. Y., 
but in 1857 removed to Illinois, where 
he was rector of the Church of the 
Holy Communion, of Chicago, until 
consecrated Bishop of Minnesota in 
1859. He is known as the Indian 
Bishop of Minnesota. He is generally 
regarded asthe most effective preacher 
and speaker in the Church. A mod- 
erate High Churchman in tendency, he 
is a man of wonderful executive ability 
and leadership. He is a man among 
men and an advocate of Christian 
unity. The following interesting inci- 
dent is related by an intimate friend: 
In speaking of Christian unity in the 
West, the bishop said: ‘‘Some time 
ago an Indian chief came to see me 
and said that they wanted one of my 
medicine-men to come out. I wanted 


to know what for. ‘ Well,’ he said, ‘we 
have gota man out there, but we don't 
like him, and unless you send one of 
the men that wear sheets we can’t get 
along. 


There is one thing certain, if 





WILLIAM STEVENS PERRY, 
Bishop of Iowa. 
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you don’t send one of your men out 
the Catholics will send one.’” 

The bishop thought that would not 
do. He inquired and found that the 
Presbyterians had a man there, and he 
said he would not interfere as there 
was already a Protestant there. But 


if the Presbyterians said no. The 
Presbyterian Board answered, thanking 
him for his interest, and on investiga- 
tion found that their man was not pop- 
ular and therefore was not doing the 
work he should and withdrew him. 
The bishop then appointed a man who 





WILLIAM EDWARD M’LAREN, 
Bishop of Chicago. 


the chief came to him again and in- 
sisted, so he wrote to the Presbyterian 
Missionary Society in New York, stat- 
ing the case and saying that the chiefs 
were very earnest, and also that the 
Episcopalians would not enter the field 


wore robes. His heart and lite are 
bound up in his work. 

William Hobart Hare, Missionary 
Bishop of South Dakota since 1873, is 
fifty-six years of age. He was born in 
Princeton, N, J., and early entered the 
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ETHELBERT TALBOT, 
Bishop of Wyoming and Idaho. 


University of Pennsylvania, but on ac- 
count of trouble with his eyes was 
obliged to withdraw. He was ordained 
to the priesthood in 1862 and served 
various churches in Philadelphia until 
he was appointed in 1864 secretary and 
general agent of the Foreign Commit- 
teeof the Board of Missions. In 1871 
he waselected by the House of Bishops 
missionary bishop to Cape Palmas, 
Africa, but declined, and in 1873 was 
consecrated Missionary Bishop of Nio- 
brara, now South Dakota. His special 
field has been among the Indians, 
where his prudence and carefulness in 
selecting and training them has been 
conspicuous. Recognized as a man of 
God, he has had a great influence in 
the Church as a missionary. He is 
classed as an evangelical. 

Henry Codman Potter, Bishop of 
New York since 1883, is a great ad- 
ministrator and an apt and ready 
speaker. His social influence and 
power are exceedingly great. He is 
not a college graduate, but rising from 
business is aself-made man. A sonof 
the late Bishop Potter, of Pennsylvania, 
he ranks as an evangelical Broad 
Churchman, Asa leader he is making 


a great impression in New York City. 
He is bold and aggressive, and when 
others hesitated fearlessly indorsed 
Dr. Parkhurst in his great struggle for 
reform. He isa wise and successful 
executive and is building a great ca- 
thedral which will cost many millions 
of dollars. He is a worthy leader for 
the most powerful and influential dio- 
cese in the Protestant episcopal 
Church and commands the hearty re- 
spect of men of all churches and no 
churches for his power and success. 
Mark Antony De Wolf Howe, 
Bishop of Central Pennsylvania, resid- 
ing at Reading, is the oldest man in 
the episcopacy, though not in order of 
consecration. He is nearly eighty-six 
years of age. A graduate of Brown 
University in 1828, he was ordained 
to the priesthood in 1833. After serv- 
ing churches in Boston he became 
editor of Zhe Christian Witness and 
served other churches in the vicinity 
of Boston until his removal in 1846 to 
Pennsylvania, where he became rector 
of St. Luke’s Church until his eleva- 





SAMUEL DAVID FERGUSON, 
Bishop of Africa, 
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tion to the episcopacy in 1871. Sev- 
eral of his essays and pamphlets have 
attracted considerable attention. He 
is, in a measure, retired, having now 
an assistant, Rt. Rev. Nelson Summer- 
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reading. Asa preacher he has been 
very forceful. 

William Paret, Bishop of Maryland 
since 1885, stands as the exponent in 
the Protestant Episcopal Church of the 





JOHN SCARBOROUGH, 
Bishop of New Jersey. 


ville Rulison. Bishop Howe has re- 
cently given away and sold his large 
library. He ranks as an evangelical 
and has been recognized as a man of 
very considerable scholarship and wide 


inherent rights of the episcopacy and 
in their assertion he is aggressive. He 
has great faith in the law and machin- 
ery of the Church. In a recent article 
he deprecated the use of revival 
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THOMAS MARSH CLARKE, 
Bishop of Rhode Island. 


methods and considers them a hin- 
drance ratherthana help. Hehasthe 
reputation of being a just and dis- 
criminating administrator. He is, by 
nature, logical rather than emotional 
and gives full evidence of this tendency 
in his discourses and writings. 

William Edward McLaren, third 
Bishop of Illinois, is a graduate of 
Washington and Jefferson College, 
Pennsylvania, and is sixty-four years 
old. In early life he was a teacher 
and then a journalist. From 1857 to 
1860 he studied theology at the Pres- 
byterian Theological Seminary at 
Pittsburg, and in 1860 was sent by the 
Presbyterian Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions to Bogota, South America. Aft- 
er three years’ absence he returned to 
Pittsburg and served Presbyterian 
churches at Peoria, Ill., and Detroit, 
Mich. While pastor of the latter 
church he studied the Protestant Epis- 
copal system of doctrine and govern- 
ment, and finally entered the Church 
and was ordained to the priesthood 
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and became rector of Trinity Church, 
Cleveland, Ohio. In 1875 he was 
elected to the episcopate of Illinois. 
As is frequently the case with those 
entering from other denominations, 
Bishop McLaren has become an ex- 
treme HighChurchman. He isrecog- 
nized as a man of intense force of will 
in his administration, 

John Scarborough, fourth Bishop of 
New Jersey since 1875, was born in 
Ireland nearly sixty-four years ago. 
He graduated at Trinity College, 
Hartford, in 1854, and later at the 
General Theological Seminary. His 
first field of work was as assistant 
minister in St. Paul’s Church, Troy. 
He afterward became rector of a 
church in Poughkeepsie, and seven 
years later became the rector of Trin- 
ity Church, Pittsburg, where he re- 
mained until his elevation to the epis- 
copacy. He is High Church in his 


views and pleasant and amiable in his 
personal character. 
William Stevens Perry, the second 





HUGH MILLER THOMPSON, 
Bishop of Mississippi. 
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WILLIAM CROSWELL DOANE, 
Bishop of Albany. 


Bishop of lowa, is now sixty-three 
years of age. He graduated at Har- 
vard College in 1854 and served a 
number of Episcopal churches in the 
New England States and in Geneva, 
N. Y., until he was elected president 
of Hobart College in 1876. He was 
barely installed, however, until he was 
elevated to the episcopate of Iowa. 
Bishop Perry is a very voluminous 
writer, especially along the lines of the 
ecclesiastical history of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. He has contribut- 
ed a large number of articles to vari- 
ous periodicals and has engaged in 
vigorous controversial pamphleteering. 
In the management of affairs and ac- 
complishment of desired ends he ex- 
cels, and is recognized as frequently 
bringing to pass whatever he under- 
takes. He is a man of positive char- 
acter and makes strong friends and 
opponents. 

Ethelbert Talbot, Bishop of Wyo- 
ming and Idaho, isthe recognized leader 
ofthe Churchinthefar West. Stalwart, 
bold and courageous, he leads to success. 
Wherever he is announced to make a 
missionary speech or to preach a ser- 
mon a large congregation is sure to be 
attracted. Decided popularity, in his 
case, accompanies great strength of 
character. 

Samuel David Ferguson, Missionary 
Bishop of Africa since 1885, has charge 
of the work in Liberia, He isa good, 


earnest man, doing his appointed work 
quietly in his distant field. 

Thomas Marsh Clarke, second bishop 
of Rhode Island, a graduate of Yale 
and later of the Theological Seminary 
of Princeton, N. J., is eighty-three 
years of age. He at first entered the 
ministry of the Presbyterian Church, 
but soon changed to that of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church. He is leader 
of the Broad Church school, a very 
fine writer and speaker, and a man of 
very great influence through the 
Church. Nextto the late Bishop Phil- 
lips Brooks, he is probably the most 
influential Broad Churchman in the 
country. 

William Crosswell Doane, the first 
Bishop of Albany, is sixty five years 
of age. A graduate of the Burlington 
College, he entered the ministry of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in 1856 
and served various churches, in 1867 be- 
coming rector of St. Peter’s Church, 
Albany, where he remained until 
elected bishop in 1879. He may be 
classed as a High Broad Churchman. 
He is a very ready speaker and good 
organizer and a man of very large in- 
fluence both in this country and in 
England. 

Hugh Miller Thompson, Bishop of 
Mississippi, is a very brilliant and log- 
ical writer. He was formerly editor 
of a paper in New York which had a 
very large circulation and great influ- 
ence. Heis now delivering the Bohlen 





CHARLES CHAPMAN GRAFTON, 
Bishop of Ford du Lac. 

















lectures in Holy 
Trinity Church, 
Philadelphia. He 
is considered one 
of the most influ- 
ential men of the 
Church. 

Alfred Magill 
Randolph, Bishop 
of Southern Vir- 
ginia, is an evan- 
gelical Low Church- 
man. He is avery 
scholarly man and 
a finished writer 
and speaker, a man 
of very deep de- 
votion and ardent 
piety. His post 
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But the limits of 
the article forbid 
further enumera- 
tion. Many of the 
bishops who_ have 
not been named 
are vigorous and 
earnest leaders. 
That the dream 
of some that the 
Protestant Episco- 
pal Church will 
ever become ‘‘ the 
Church” or ‘‘the 
American Church” 
of the common 
people may well 
be doubted, but 








that it will con- 

is one of the most tinue to command 
important in the the respect, affec- 
Church. tion and devotion 
Charles Chapman of an_ increasing 
Grafton, Bishop of number of our 
Fond du Lac, and fellow-citizens and 
Arthur C. A. Hall, ALFRED MAGILL RANDOLPH, be an_ influential 
Bishop of Vermont, Bishop of Southern Virginia. factor in the re- 


better known as 

Fathers Grafton and Hall, are the lead- 
ers of the ritualistic school and are both 
members of a semi-monastic order. 
They are pronounced ritualists. 


demption and 
Christianization of our country, and 
especially of our great cities, is 
‘* manifest destiny.” 

Alpha G, Kynett. 


LOVE’S ROMANCE, 


ER roguish eyes look into mine 
And seem to read my very soul; 
_’Tis like the taste of rich old wine 
One quaffs around the flowing bowl. 





Her laugh reverberates through my heart 
Like echoes ’mongst the distant hills; 

It makes my sluggish life-blood start 
And cures a thousand mortal ills. 


Her kiss long lingers on my lips 

Like morning dew upon the flowers; 
Like honey that the young bee sips 
From out the cool and scented bowers. 


How can the world be else than bright, 

For life seems worth the living then; 

No wonder that my cares take flight 

And I am happiest of men. —Charles E. Nettleton. 

















WASHINGTON LITERARY PEOPLE. 


HE Capital City does not quarrel 
with Boston or New York, or 
even with Chicago, over the 

question, Which is the American liter- 
ary center? Washington is now quite 
satisfied to be the political and social 
national center; forif, with her libraries 
and her art schools, with her universi- 
ties and objects of matchless historic 
interest, and 
with her soci- 
ety and her 
politics, she 
does not inevi- 
tably become 
the home of 
the most emi- 
nent literary 
people, that 
will be a very 
strange fatali- 
ty. Washing- 
ton is still 
young, yet here 
is the seat of 
government, 
with all the , 
political and 

diplomatic life 

which the pres- 

ence of the 

American Cap- 

ital at this 

beautiful bend in the river implies. 
Here is the Congressional Library, the 
largest in the country, here the Smith- 
sonian Institution and the National 
Museum, and here the Corcoran Art 
School. Here is the Columbian Uni- 
versity, well established, the great 
Catholic University already begun, and 
the Methodist University projected al- 
ready upon a substructure of determi- 
nation and high purpose which prom- 
ises most admirable things. The Cap- 
ital City is leisurely and gay; but men 
engaged in public affairs or in scien- 
tific research, and men and women in- 
terested in politics and society, often 
find themselves enough in earnest to 
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SENATOR HENRY CABOT LODGE. 


give to the world real contributions to 
its literature. 

I imagine that Mrs. Frances Hodg- 
son Burnett might first be thought of 
for a list of Washington literary peo- 
ple. She has been much abroad and 
seems thoroughly cosmopolitan in per- 
sonality as well as work; yet her home 
has been in Washington. Here Dr. 
Burnett, him- 
self a lover of 
literature, has 
been for years 
probably the 
leading oculist 
of the city. 
In Washington 
her son Vivian, 
now nineteen 
*, and a gallant 
college stu- 
dent, ‘‘ Little 
Lord Fauntle- 
roy,” went to 
school and 
\ grewup. The 
Burnett house 
7, i. at 8970 
_ Massachusetts 
id Avenue, in 

sight of Chief 

Justice Fuller’s 

on the corner 
of Eighteenth Street, in the same block 
with Thomas Nelson Page, and oppo- 
site the fine new mansion of Senator 
Lodge. It is a comfortable brick 
structure, not pretentious, yet solid 
looking, the home evidently of afflu- 
ence and refinement. 

Mr. Lodge's is just across the way. 
The senator from Massachusetts typi- 
fies not so much the scholar in politics 
as he does the scholar whose vocation 
is public affairs, but who makes litera- 
ture his next dearest labor, his some- 
thing more than diversion. The Sena- 
tor’s first interest is in Massachusetts; 
but he has found time in the midst of 
his stirring activities to write, and 























the advantage of it all is. 
that he has had things to 
write about. It is doubtful 
if Senator Lodge ever passes 
anidle moment. His mail, 
his committee work at the 
Senate, his attendance upon 
the sessions of that body, 
his conferences with the 
leaders of his party, these 
would seem to be enough to 
occupy all his time; but he 
loves his family and his 
horse, he likes a walk to 
the Capitol with Theodore 
Roosevelt, he enjoys the 
company of choice men and 
women at a dinner; and 
they enjoy him. He does 
nothing too much, and if 
one recalls the tall, athletic 
figure, slender but muscular 
throughout, one finds ex- 
emplified as well as any- 
where else in Washington, 
the sound mind in the sound 
body. Mr. Lodge’s methods 
of literary work are labori- 
ous because they are careful 
and thorough. Some men 
are able to bring to their 
assistance the inquiries and 
productions of others. Sen- 
ator Lodge, having made 
his own researches, is able 
the better to philosophize. 
Very likely his closest 
friend in Washington is 
Hon. Theodore Roosevelt, 
the chief force in the Civil 
Service Commission. Mr. 
Roosevelt was a neighbor 
of the Lodges in Jefferson 
Place, and there he has lived 
most of the time during his 
sojourn atthe Capital. The 
duties of a Civil Service . 
Commissioner are not sup- RESIDENCE 
posed to be arduous; but Mr. 
Roosevelt makes them so. Long jour- 
neys frequently take him away from the 
city; yet whether he travels or spends a 
month attending to business or having 
sport on his ranch in the Northwest, or 
whether he participates in the political 
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and social life of Washington, he al- 
most always has a book inhand. He, 
too, makes his own researches, makes 
his own philosophy. He loves his 
family and his horse; he loves ranch- 
ing. And why after all are not these 
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two men, with their comfortable for- 
tunes, their Harvard educations, their 
gifts of brawn and brain, ideal Ameri- 
can characters, democratic, high- 
minded, ambitious, painstaking? 

These are the kind of public men 
who write. There are others also, 
notable Thomas B. Reed, who has 
never seemed to possess the inclina- 
tion to write a book, but whose maga- 
zine articles attract the greatest atten- 
tion—and the largest checks. Senator 
Hoar’s graceful productions are fa- 
miliar; but the literary men, the public 
persons here who are thought of in 
connection with their writings as well 
as for their part in legislation, are very 
few. The cause is natural enough. 
If a public man is not unusually indus- 
trious, the work of the member of Con- 
gress or of the government officer is 
quite enough to occupy his time. 

It may be that the great, rich, home- 
like home of Col. John Hay, as it 
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stands there opposite old St. John’s 
Chapel, is familiar to you. Col. Hay 
is writing very little. Now and then 
some poem of his appears, but I be- 
lieve his biography of Lincoln has 
been thought to be his best effort. 
He is very wealthy and does not need 
to write. Moreover, he enjoys his 
family, and in a quiet way Washington 
society. His trips abroad are fre- 
quent; his business interests impor- 
tant if not exacting. He isa gentle- 
man of leisure, always sought in the 
most select circles at the Capital— 
which are select not because they call 
themselves so, but because they are 
naturally so and deserve to be so. 
Col. Hay’s collaborator in the Lincoln 
reminiscences, Col. Nicolay, lives on 
Capitol Hill among a literary circle 
removed somewhat from the fashion- 
able West End, but none the less de- 
lightful or important. A group of 
clever men and women may frequently 
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Jefferson Place and Nineteenth Street. 




















COL. JOHN HAY, 


be found at this house, where, by the 
way, his gifted daughter always adds 
much to the charm of the evening; 
and his familiar figure and face are 
very well known in the neighborhood, 
a neighborhood beautiful for its sight- 
liness, and now especially, with the 
new library building for its chief 
charm. 

There are scientific literary men in 
Washington, some to be found at the 
Cosmos Club reading papers, possibly 
readirg papers, too, before the Na- 
tional Geographical Society; and 
among these should any of the others 
object if the name of Professor Lang- 
ley were to be mentioned first? His 
work has been chiefly to explain the 
new astronomy. His magazine arti- 
cles of ten years ago were noted for a 
charm of diction (as well, of course, as 
for their close scientific thought) 
which made Professor Langley’s liter- 
ary reputation also. He has written 
over fifty articles upon scientific topics, 
all of which have received the narrow- 
est attention of scholars, and he has 
been a very active and popular lecturer 
in this country and in Europe, In- 
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deed, his reputation abroad 
is almost as high as in 
America. Oxford, the 
Royal Society of London, 
the Academy of Arts, as 
well as Stevens Institute 
and Harvard, have done 
him honor. Professor Lang- 
ley first tried civil engineer- 
ing and architecture, but 
that was not his bent, as 
he discovered after a two 
years’ sojourn in Europe 
after 1865. He was first 
assistant astronomer at 
Harvard, then professor of 
mathematics at the Naval 
Academy at Annapolis. For 
twenty years he was pro- 
fessor of astronomy at the 
Western University at Pitts- 
burg. Hehas invented in- 
struments of great use in 
his chosen field of re- 
search—as Henry and Edi- 
sonhavedone. These, luck- 
ily for the important original work 
which he has completed, have brought 
him a fair income. Professor Langley 
is a modest man, always disliking to 
talk about himself, impatient that his 
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Form a recent painting by Robert Garden Hardie. 


time, his own precious time, should be 
wasted (as he himself would putit;) but 
he is a bachelor, that we know; and 
he has little if any inclination to the 
society of the gentler sex, a circum- 
stance, however, which does not pre- 
vent the gentler sex from taking an 
interest in Professor Langley. He is 
a member of the very swell Metropoli- 
tan Club, as well as of the Cosmos, 
and seems confirmed in these bad hab- 
its. He came to the Smithsonian In- 
stitution in 1887 as assistant secretary. 
On the death of the lamented Baird 
he was elected to fill the vacancy. 
Since then he has been the inspiriting 
power of ‘‘the Smithsonian,”’’ a leader 
among the lovers of science and liter- 
ature in Washington, a firm friend 
and a stimulus to others who are tal- 
ented. 

John Wesley Powell, lately and for 
so long the chief officer of the Geo- 
logical Survey, might next be thought 
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of for his scientific work 
and his writings, and for 
his affable and amiable per- 
sonality. Major Powell 
lives quietly in M Street, 
somewhat away from the 
fashionables, but admired 
none the less by the most 
eminent and gifted of the 
city. He was a brave sol- 
dier—as one who may not 
have heard of his fighting 
quality might well imagine, 
as he sits his horse of a 
pleasant morning, riding 
with confident ease in spite 
of his lack of anarm. His 
contributions to our Ameri- 
can knowledge of geology 
are well known, but not all 
have been charmed with 
the literary flavor of his 
reports. Major Powell has 
fine soft tastes; he loves 
music and writes about it. 
His imagination is pure and 
active, and it is easy to 
understand how he must 
have found, even with ham- 
mer and pick in hand, fan- 
ciful poems even in the 
western mountain cafions. 

We have not seen lately many of the 
writings of Frank Hamilton Cushing, 
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one of the most talented 
of ‘‘the Smithsonian ” staff, 
but he is none the less 
active. One may find him 
(if he is fortunate enough) 
in his quiet home in Thir- 
teenth Street, in the midst 
of his relics and his rare 
books and papers, his house- 
hold gods, which nothing 
should ever take away from 
him. Mr. Cushing’s_ re- 
searches among the Zufi 
Indians, and quite as much 
his very lucid and graceful 
accounts of these which 
appeared in the magazines, 
stamped him as a literary 
and scientific man of the 
first gifts. He seems not 
forty, and while it is known 
that his life among the 
Zufiis impaired his health, 
he is now husbanding his 
resources, gathering addi- 
tional matter touching the 
ethnology of the American 
Indian; and it must only 
be a matter of a few years 
when all of this valuable 
material will be given to 
the world. Mr. Cushing’s 
home life isdelightful. His 
wife, who braved thesterrors 
of life at Zufii with him, 
encourages all his en- 
deavors; and this scholarly 
gentlemen himself, interest- 
ed as he is for diversion in 
music and literature and art 
and public affairs, is a most 
delightful companion. 

The residence of Thomas 
Nelson Page is a great yel- 
low-brick house on Massa- 
chusetts Avenue near Seven- 
teenth Street. It has been 
said that this house cost 
over $100,000; but if it 
did it must have been paid for by the 
Pages, and surely these charming 
people, with their wealth and their 
talents, are entitled to enjoy life in 
immense rich houses in Washington or 
anywhere, for that matter. Mr. Page 
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works rather steadily in one of the 
sunny south rooms. He is seen fre- 
quently in society, but not to care for 
it so very much, except as it brings 
together bright and earnest people who 
amount to something. He is a favor- 
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MAJOR JOHN W. POWELL, 
ite companion at dinner, and it is no 
secret that at a recent banquet of the 
famous Gridiron Club he proved him- 
self an orator of no mean attainments. 
His style is conversational, but the 
more witty and delectable on that ac- 
count. Personally, Mr. Page is a fast 
friend, affable, obliging, appreciative, 
unassuming. The interviewer is un- 
pleasant to him; also the photographer. 
He confesses that his stories have been 
thought out and written out and beaten 
into form by painstaking effort. I 
have heard him say that it was an ac- 
cident which caused him to incorporate 
the negro dialect in his stories. He 
had thought the humor of the negro 
character inimitable; he liked the pa- 
thos and the crude poetry of the Afri- 
can. It was no wonder that ‘‘ Uncle 
Abe’s White Folks” was a successful 
book. It occurred to Mr. Page that 
the northern publisher liked this sort 
of thing, and, if so, the northern pub- 
lisher should have it. Hence the other 
dialect stories. Mr. Page considers 
these short stories his natural and eas- 
iest work, but he has also attempted 
the novel and the play; also he has 
lately used the dialect more sparingly. 
The day after Christmas Mrs. South- 
worth celebrated her seventy-fifth an- 
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niversary. She is happy and healthy, 
and though she writes no longer, she 
still receives visitors and knows how 
to entertain them. Mrs. Southworth 
lives quietly with her little family at 
her quaint, pretty old home, Prospect 
Cottage, on the heights of George- 
town, which overlook the Potomac and 
the Virginia hills. This lady has pos- 
sibly almost passed out of the remem- 
brance of most of us, but her influence 
was very wide and it must be lasting. 
Her stories, which have numbered 
seventy-three in all, one, as she has 
said, for almost every year of her life, 
had the widest possible circulation of 
their time in Mr. Bonner’s Ledger ; and 
they were printed in book form and 
transcribed in almost numberless trans- 
lations. She began to write nearly 
fifteen years before the war, and was 
marvelously industrious after that until 
a very few years ago. The Ledger was 
hardly ever without one of her con- 
tinued stories. They were clean and 
entertainingly written, and who shall 
try to measure the influence of this 
dear old lady? She has known most 


of our writers and public people for 
generations. 


two Harriet Beecher 
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Stowe was one of her most intimate 
friends, and through Mrs. Stowe she 
was able to meet many distinguished 
literary and public people in England 
during her visit there a few years ago. 
And Mrs. Southworth likes to tell of 
the delightful visit which she once 
paid to Lady Byron at her quiet Lon- 
don home, and of the friendship which 
they then formed and which lasted un- 
tilthe latter’s death. Mrs, Southworth 
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illustrated almost every style; and 
they have exhibited a marked vein of 
romance and grace and love of out-door 
life. It is this lady who was the re- 
markably successful editor of the Zz¢tle 
Pilgrim, the first child’s paper ever 
published in this country, to which 
Longfellow, Whittier, Lowell. and 
others of the golden age contributed. 
Mrs. Lippincott has been much abroad 
for her health, though she did not dis- 
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lived in New York a few years, but 
almost all her life has been spent at 
Prospect Cottage. 

Grace Greenwood has been unusu- 
ally prominent in the literary and 
social life of Washington for many 
years. Mrs. Lippincott was the first 
‘woman Washington correspondent of 
consequence, though her writings have 
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continue her work under those circum- 
stances, but on the contrary con- 
tributed to many American journals; 
and that was before the days of the 
newspaper syndicate. Grace Green- 
wood is even now celebrated, as she 
was so much noted in her earlier years, 
for her personal charm. Hardly a 
literary man or woman of note, 
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whether living at the Capital or a 
visitor to it, that has not been welcome 
in her fine, old-fashioned house in New 


Jersey Avenue, where indeed, this good 


lady has lived since 1850. 

Miss Alice Fletcher is undoubtedly 
one of the Washington literati, and 
she has won her laurels by hard work 
and in lines unusual for a woman. 
She is a near neighbor and close friend 
of Mrs. Lippincott, as also of Mrs. 
Jean Lander, the retired actress. 
Miss Fletcher has spent her mature 
years among the Indians, locating 
lands for them, but also contributing 
to their civilization. At the Smithson- 
ian Institution she is considered an au- 
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thority in ethnology; and 
at Harvard, asis well known, 
a woman’s fellowship was 
specially endowed for her. 
She is an honorary member 
of the men’s anthropologi- 
cal society in Washington, a 
ready and concise writer 
and personally most amia- 
ble. The dignity and sweet- 
ness of her face are notable. 
Mrs. Julia Schayer, whose 
magazine stories of Wash- 
ington life are so much liked, 
is very well known at the 
Capital—by those, that is, 
whom it is well to be known 
by. The touch of pathos in 
what this lady writes, the 
cultivation and the tender- 
ness, are marked character- 
istics of Mrs. Schayer’sstyle. 
She was educated for a musi- 
cal career, but this was cut 
short by her marriage to 
Count Von Stosch. <A fam- 
ily of three children made 
this union very happy. The 
count, indeed, died of grief 
at the death of one of them. 
The count’s daughter, Leon- 
ora Von Stosch, is the well- 
known violinist. Col. George 
F. Schayer isa distant rela- 
tive of Mrs. Schayer’s first 
husband. Two children 
have made this second union 
happy. ‘‘Molly” and ‘*Tiger 
Lily,” two of Mrs. Schayer’s stories, 
very quickly drew attention to their 
author. Indeed, her reputation was 
established by them. ‘‘The Major's 
Appointment” is one of the best of 
her recent productions, : 
Miss Sarah Amelia Scull is another 
ot ‘‘The Literary,” for that is the 
name of an organization of forty-five 
Washington men and women who are 
devoted to literature or to those who 
are devoted to literature. Miss Scull 
is ateacher. Her special delight is in 
the classics and in Greek mythology. 
In these lines she has studied much. 
She is the author of ‘* Greek Mythol- 
ogy Systematized,” and her collections 
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of photographs of Greek works of art 
actually comprise thousands of views. 
Most of them were taken by Miss Scull 
herself. She has spent several years 
in Greece. 

Mrs. Madeline Vinton Dahlgren has 
been identifed with the literary and 
social life of Washington for many 
years. Her sketches and stories of 
society have sold extensively, and this 
lady has been brave enough to treat 
such an intricate subject as Washing- 
ton etiquette in a book. Hers is one 
of the most attractive cf all the Capi- 
tal City homes. It stands at Thomas 
Circle, in the junction of Massachu- 
setts Avenue and M Street. Across 
the Circle lives Senator Morrill, of 
Vermont. Across the way stand the 
great house of Francis Riggs, the 
banker, and the little cottage which 
George Kennan used to occupy and 
which later Mr. and Mrs. Stanley 
Brown (Mrs. Brown was Mollie Gar- 
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Georgetown. 
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field) used to live in. The Dahlgren 
house is a famous social centre. This 
lady has a most picturesque villa on 
South Mountain near George Alfred 
Townsend’s country seat. 

Miss Ella Loraine Dorsey is a char- 
ter member of the Literary Society, 
having joined it when General Garfield 
was its president. She has written 
successful books for boys, as you know. 
Miss Anna Vernon Dorsey, one of the 
youngest of Washington’s literary as- 
pirants, has written ‘‘ Betty,”’ and she 
has now a book called ‘‘ Stepping 
Stones” ready for the press. One of this 
young woman’s productions has been 
praised by Mrs. Burnett. But where 
shall the conclusion of my letter 
be? It is possible only to mention Kate 
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Foote, (now Mrs. Coe,) of Meriden, 
Conn., whose letters so long delighted 
the readers of the /ndependent, and 
Mrs. Lockwood, editor of the American 
Monthly. And should not an entire 
article be devoted to Mr. Spofford, the 
wonderful librarian of Congress and 
his immense $3,000,000 building, with 
its gilded dome almost as prominent 
as the dome of the Capitol? Truly, 
Washington is the most interesting of 
all American cities, partly for its pic- 
turesqueness and its history, but more 
than that for its people, who, though 
they sometimes come and go, represent 
so well all of our American aspirations 
and successes in art, society, politics 
and literature. 


Marshall Cushing. 


MRS, DAHLGREN’S RESIDENCE, 
Thomas Circle. 




















THE MURRAY-HILL ROMANCE. 


IRLS, we must advertise for an- 

other coachman. Patrick has 

given notice that he will leave 
for Ireland next week. The fare is so 
cheap that he thinks he cannot afford 
to miss the opportunity of seeing his 
native land once again. He promises 
to be home in three months. That 
will bring him back in September.” 

‘‘ Well, that will be a light task, 
mother,’’ said Eunice, who was dainti- 
ly sipping coffee with a souvenir 
spoon. 

‘“Oh, let me write the advertise- 
ment!” said Annabel; and suiting ac- 
tion to word she jumped up and ran to 
bring pencil and paper. 

This conversation occurred between 
Mrs. Murray-Hill and her two daugh- 
ters in their spacious home at No. 36 
Hallam Court, one fine June morning 
‘in 1893. Mrs. Murray-Hill was a 
wealthy widow, albeit she aud Mr. 
Hill had started very humbly in life. 
When they were married he was half 
owner of a small soap factory in a 
Connecticut town. One day he in- 
vented a new brand of soap, and the 
manufacture and judicious advertising 
of this had made him wealthy. He 
was not a cultivated man himself, but 
his family had yearnings, and for their 
sake he endured much. When he pro- 
videntially died, leaving a clean re- 
cord and a large fortune, Mrs. Murray- 
Hill had taken her daughters and re- 
moved to the city where this story 
first finds them. 

Annabel, who had been to Vassar 
and studied composition, began at 
once upon the advertisement, an in- 
itial draft of which read thus: 

W Aisa. thorsags knowlraae of horses for three 


months. The best of references will be — 
Please call Tuesday at 10 a.m. at No. 36 Hallam 
Court. 


This rather doubtful notice was re- 
constructed by Eunice, who was con- 
sidered quite intellectual by her social 


equals. Duly corrected the advertise- 
ment was inserted in a daily paper. 

Long before 10 a.m. the following 
Tuesday there was a mass of appli- 
cants at the door of 36 Hallam Court. 
The sidewalk for nearly half a block 
was filled with them—men of all sorts, 
sizes and conditions. 

‘*Mercy me!” said Mrs. Murray- 
Hill. ‘*What shall we do with all 
these men?” 

‘*Why, take them in and give them 
a hearing, one at a time,” said Anna- 
bel. 

‘* But what a disgrace—to have our 
house thronged with coachmen! What 
will the neighbors think!” And Mrs, 
Murray-Hill wrung her hands. 

“It is ignominious to the last de- 
gree,” said Eunice, ‘‘ but the best way 
is to have it over with as soon as _ pos- 
sible. Call in two or three, select the 
one who has the best credentials and 
dismiss the rest.” 

‘* But that would not be fair to the 
others,” objected Annabel, who was a 
bit of a philanthropist. 

‘“A gentleman wants to speak with 
you for a minute, ma’am,” said an old 
servant, opening the door. 

**Send him away, Jane!” replied 
Mrs. Murray-Hill convulsively. 

‘But I can’t, ma’am—'e’s ere now, 
ma’am, an’ will see you.” 

A plainly dressed man with hat in 
hand followed Jane into the room. 

‘*I beg pardon for this unseemly in- 
trusion, ladies,’’ he said in a well- 
modulated voice; ‘‘but I have seen 
that you are at present placed in an 
unfortunate position for people of your 
station and feeling. Let me offer you 
my assistance. 1 will go to these men 
and get them to move away at once, 
quietly and contentedly, if you so de- 
sire. And they will be of no further 
trouble to you. 

‘“* But the coachman,” 
Murray-Hill. 
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. ‘*I will attend to that also if you so 
desire, and guarantee satisfaction,” 
said the gentleman in the same quiet, 
assuring tone. 

“I give you full authority, then, to 
do both,” replied the perturbed widow, 
as she glanced out of the window. 

‘Thank you, madam,” and he was 
gone as quickly as he had come. 

Looking from within the ladies saw 
this unknown benefactor pass among 
the men who were congregated along 
the street. They nodded, some tipped 
their hats, even, and all turned and 
walked quietly away. 

‘Goodness me! how did he ever do 
it?” said Annabel. 

‘*The dear man!” murmured Mrs. 
Murray-Hill, and when he returned 
she addressed him as follows: 

‘*We are deeply grateful for your 
timely aid, sir. If you can, without 
inconvenience to yourself, secure us a 
coachman we will gladly reward you.” 

‘*Madam, [ ask no reward,” said he, 
‘*but am an applicant for the position 
you mention, and if you will read these 
credentials I will await your decision 
upon my own case before I endeavor 
to look further in your behalf.” 

So saying, he handed to the aston- 
ished matron a few letters, and bowed 
himself out into the hall. 

In a few minutes, during which 
Annabel and her mother had overruled 
Eunice’s suggestion to dismiss him, 
Mrs. Murray-Hill informed the gen- 
tleman that he was engaged as coach- 
man for the term of three months. 

‘‘The impudence of him!’ was all 
that Eunice had to say. 

The new coachman, whose name 
was James B. Farnham, had been es- 
tablished a week, when one day he 
took the three ladies out to drive. 
The horses were looking well and 
apparently feeling in excellent spirits. 
Their overseer showed that he knew 
his business. It was while they were 
returning home bya country road that 
the accident happened. 

They were going down a steep hill 
when all at once the yoke-chain upon 
one side broke, letting the carriage 
suddenly forward upon the heels of the 
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horses. Being spirited, they jumped. 
The driver had them well in hand, but 
they were frightened and began to 
plunge desperately. Someone screamed, 
and that did not help matters. James 
was quick to act. Holding the lines 
fast in one hand, with the other he 
reached out and grasped the front 
wheel, holding it with a death-like 
grip. This served as a brake, and 
prevented the carriage from again run- 
ning onto the horses. Yet to lose 
control of the team meant a serious 
accident, for if the tongue should drop 
nothing could prevent a smashup of 
some kind. James seemed to realize 
everything on the instant, and almost 
before anyone knew what had hap- 
pened, the horses were turned square 
into a high fence and the coachman 
was saying: 

‘* If the ladies will please alight for 
a moment, I will rearrange the harness,”’ 

The trembling trio made haste to 
reach the ground. James quieted the 
team, mended the broken chain, and 
in three minutes was ready to go on, 

During the remainder of the journey 
conversation was practically a minus 
quantity. When the passengers were 
safe within the walls of No. 36 Hallam 
Court, however, expression was re- 
sumed. 

‘*Mercy me!” exclaimed Mrs. Mur- 
ray-Hill, ‘‘I1 never was so scared in 
all my life. We escaped destruction 
by a miracle!” 

‘*No, by a coachman, mother,” said 
the precise Ennice. 

‘Yes, and wasn’t he perfectly 
lovely—so cool and calm through it 
all!” chimed in Annabel. ‘‘And I 
know he must have hurt his hand on 
the wheel, for he drove most of the 
way home with his other hand.” 

‘<I think we ought to do something 
for him. If I were sure he knew his 
place I sould make him a handsome 
present;” said her mother. 

‘* Jane says that he has many books 
in his room, and when he is not work- 
ing he reads and writes,” said Eunice. 

‘And I know he understands Ger- 
man, for I heard him talking with the 
gardener one day,” said Annabel. 

















**I wonder if he has a family,’ 
mused Mrs. Murray-Hill. 

‘¢ Jane says not,” replied Eunice. 

‘* How old do you think he is mam- 
ma?” inquired Annabel. 

‘Oh, thirty-five or forty, perhaps,” 
this guardedly. 

‘*T don’t believe he’s a day over 
thirty,” Annabel replied confidently. 

Eunice went to the window and 
looked out. 

From that day new interest was 
shown in the office of the coachman at 
No. 36 Hallam Court. There was a 
great deal more riding than usual. 
The pleasant weather was always an 
excuse for a drive. The girls rode 
horseback more. As there was but 
one horse suitable for a lady to ride, 
they went on different mornings to 
canter in the park. _ James was always 
deferential and attended well to his 
duties while in sight of No. 36 Hallam 
Court, but one morning Annabel said 
to him: 

‘Oh, I’m tired of the park! Let’s 
go for a gallop in the country.” 

So they turned their steeds and 
made away to less frequented byways. 
Of course they got better and better 
acquainted—that was Annabel’s inten- 
tion, and she accomplished it with a 
woman’s art. 

When Eunice rode out one day she 
too expressed a preference for the 
country air, and when they were far 
enough from the city she slowed her 
horse until James came alongside, and 
she began a conversation which led 
him by easy stages from common topics 
to the discussion of literature and art. 
She found him not only well grounded 
in principles, but even better informed 
on modern artists and men of letters 
than she was. This discovery at first 
tended to rouse her pride and resent- 
ment, but James was not at all pedan- 
tic, and he certainly had a scholarly 
way of expressing himself. Therefore 
Eunice soon succeeded in forgetting 
the breach of station, and James was 
constituted her companion upon each 
available opportunity. 

Mrs. Murray-Hill was not an en- 
thusiastic equestrienne herself. Her 
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portly figure was long past the period 
of grace. Yet she too was interested 
in the coachman. One day she 
ordered that the pheton be brought 
forth, She had acharity call to make, 
and the weather was too fine for a 
close carriage—so she explained to her 
daughters. She drove away with 
James beside her. Before they re- 
turned she had found that James knew 
something about city charities, and 
she was charmed with his description 
of how ‘‘the other half” lived. She 
said to herself that he was a remark- 
able coachman, and she wondered how 
he had come to know so much. 

The Misses Murray-Hill noticed that 
the pheton was in frequent demand 
after that. It was ordered sometimes 
even when the weather was cloudy. 

It was at breakfast one morning that 
the conversation turned toward their 
summer trip. 

‘““Of course we must go to the 
World’s Fair, if only for a few days,” 
said Eunice. 

‘*Yes, but I don’t like the idea of 
three unprotected females going out in 
that wild western country all alone. 
We ought to have a man along.” 

‘““Why not take James?”’ said An- 
nabel. 

‘But what would people say?” 
quoth her mother. 

Eunice arose and went to the win- 
dow. 

The silence which followed was vo- 
luminous. The crucial point had been 
reached, and each of the participants 
knew it. Annabel had been bold 
enough to suggest a course which the 
others both hoped and feared. Each 
was watching to see how the others 
would take it. Mrs. Murray-Hill 
dallied with a sugar-spoon. Annabel 
poured herself a glass of water. Eunice 
was engaged in the absorbing occupa- 
tion of scaring a fly with the flick of her 
handkerchief. Finally, seeing that the 
others would be unanimously in favor 
of the affirmative if someone would 
make the motion, Annabel went on: 

‘‘Well, what do we care? James 
doesn’t look nor act like a coachman, 
He’s a perfect gentleman—and we 
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needn’t tell anyone that he’s a coach- 
man. It won’t be found out if we say 
nothing. We’ve got to have a man of 
some kind along, and I’d rather have 
one you could talk to and make a com- 
panion of than a stick who couldn’t do 
anything but look after baggage and 
follow us around all day.” 

‘*What do you say, Eunice?” her 
mother asked. 

‘*T will leave it with you, mother. 
If you think it proper, I shall be satis- 
fied.” 

Nothing more was said upon the 
subject, but a few days later one of 
the down-town ticket offices received a 
request from No. 36 Hallam Court to 
reserve first-class accommodations on 
the Western Flyer for four through 
passengers to Chicago. The order 
was immediately booked. 

To say that James made himself use- 
ful upon the western journey would be 
far less than justice to him. He was 
entertaining, attentive, funny, and 
eager to point out the leading features 
of the landscape—which he aiways 
seemed to know. He read to Mrs. 
Murray-Hill, talked on music and art 
with Eunice, and studied the World’s 
Fair guide with Annabel, mapping out 
the routes for different days. 

**T think we ought not to call him 
James,” said Eunice to her mother. 

‘*Mercy, child! you wouldn't lower 
it to ‘Jim,’ would you?” 

‘*No, certainly not. I should call 
him Mr. Farnham. He is to be our 
traveling companion, and if we happen 
to meet any friends we must introduce 
him in proper form.” 

Annabel was informed of thischange, 
but to the disgust of her elder sister 
she still insisted on saying ‘‘ James” 
whenever she referred to their comrade 
de voyage. 

Their first day at the Fair was spent 
in a general tour of inspection, and 
that evening the party discussed where 
they would go the next day. 

‘“‘T am going to spend the day at 
the Art Palace,’’ said Eunice, with 
a significant look at Mr. Farnham, 
whereupon that gentleman smiled. 

**T shall go to Machinery Hall and 
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the Woman’s Building,’’ Mrs. Murray- 
Hill declared. ‘‘ And I hope some of 
you can come with me, for I know 
some of those machines in Machinery 
Hall must be dangerous.” 

This was evidently said with the 
hope that Mr. Farnham would take the 
hint and offer his services as protector 
and pilot. But the peculiar situation 
allowed him to-say nothing. 

Annabel’s turn was next. 

‘*] want to see everything on Mid- 
way Plaisance, and I’m going to begin 
early to-morrow morning. James has 
promised to wheel me in one of those 
Columbia chairs, and I sha’nt get half 
as tired as I would looking at pictures 
or machinery.” 

‘*But if your mother or sister need 
my services, possibly an attendant 
will serve you as, well as I with a 
wheeled chair,” said the careful James. 

‘* Oh, it’s of no consequence,” said 
Eunice. 

** Don’t put off any plans on my ac- 
count,” added her mother. ‘‘I’m old 
enough to take care of myself, I 
guess.” 

They all started out the next morn- 
ing, bidding each other good-by with 
apparent gusto; but somehow the 
pictures were far less attractive to 
Eunice than she had anticipated, and 
she found herself ere long in Horticul- 
tural Hall, seeming to prefer the real 
to the ideal. 

As she came under the vast central 
dome and stopped to marvel at the 
mountain of palms and other tropical 
beauties, she saw her mother approach- 
ing slowly and rather listlessly from 
the other direction. It was too late 
to escape, so Eunice stood still, ap- 
parently ev rapport with her surround- 
ings. She waited for her mother to 
speak: 

‘*T thought you were going to spend 
the day at the Art Palace?” 

‘“Yes, I did intend to, but the crowd 
was much too large for comfort and 
the day was so pleasant outside that 
I determined to roam about the 
grounds.” 

‘*I found nothing of interest in the 
Machinery Building, and as for the 























Woman’s Building, I’d rather see men 
than women any day,” said her mother 
by way of explanation. 

They took lunch together on the 
roof of the California Building, but 
Eunice was distraught and her mother 
was hard to please, so they engaged 
in that unending and unprofitable occu- 
pation of killing time. 

Finally they sat down by the Mac- 
Monnies fountain at the head of the 
grand basin and looked upon as beau- 
tiful a scene as Old Sol ever helped to 
brighten. ; 

‘*T think it was an unwise thing to 
do,” said Mrs, Murray-Hill. 

‘* Perhaps so,” said Eunice. 

‘*What else was there to do? Why 
didn’t you make some suggestion?” 

‘*In his presence?—Not I!” 

‘“*That comes of making your ser- 
vant a companion.” 

‘*Well, who is to blame? 
gentleman.” 

‘*But he hasn’t a cent in the world.” 

‘“‘That makes him none the less a 
gentleman.” 

‘*But think—if Annabel should get 
to care for him.” 

‘*Would you disown your daughter 
for loving an honest man?” 

**Oh, but that isn’t the question, 
Eunice. The question is, can we, in 
our social position, afford to bring a 
coachman into the family?” 

‘*That depends upon how it is done. 
Of course it wouldn’t do under ordi- 
nary circumstances, but I don’t see— 
that is, I don’t think the present cir- 
cumstances are ordinary. He has 
been in our employ but a short time. 
He is a cultured, college-bred gentle- 
man. If he suits us, why should we 
isk the world what it thinks?” 

No names had been mentioned, 
yet there was apparently a tacit under- 
standing that the general topic of con- 
versation was Farnham. 

Mrs. Murray-Hill had led the talk 
with the expectation of hearing her 
daughter criticise their male com- 
panion; and the apparent earnest- 
ness with which Eunice defended him 
was an agreeable surprise to her 
mother, 
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Annabel and Mr. Farnham appeared 
fresh and vigorous that evening. The 
former was full of delights of her day’s 
journey among the people of far-off 
climes and was eager to goagain, hav- 
ing seen ‘‘not half enough,” as she 
expressed it. 

‘* But I’m not going to monopolize 
James,” she said, ‘‘and you are to 
have him to-morrow and Eunice next 
day, mamma, dear.” 

Whereat there was secret rejoicing 
from both the elder women. 

James proved a faithful and invalu- 
able guide. He had a way of finding 
out interesting things and he knew 
how to surround every one with com- 
forts. Therefore he grew in favor 
with all the party. 

Mrs. Murray-Hill ‘‘did” the Man- 
facturers’ Building with Mr. Farnham 
on the following day, and on the next 
morning, according to program, he 
was assigned to the tender mercies of 
Miss Eunice. 

He entered the study of the pictures 
with a zest that charmed his com- 
panion. They discussed technique, 
the handling of backgrounds, relative 
popularity of the realists and the ideal- 
ists, and they criticised the various 
collections singuli et in toto. 

‘* Let us rest here,” said Eunice as 
they came to a picture of Undine by 
a well-known artist. 

‘¢ Undine—waiting for her lover,” 
mused James. 

‘Will he come, do you think?” 
said Eunice, 

‘Oh, you know he will, because the 
story said he did,” replied he. 

‘*Yes; but imagine you don’t know 
the story, and then what is your opin- 
ion?—what do you see?” 

“‘T see a maiden—expectant. She 
has a mystery about her—something 
supernatural. There is that in the 
picture must give us pause. But I 
cannot say that the picture tells of a 
lover. Undine’s love was of a misty 
sort, and unlike that of ordinary pas- 
sions which we find in story-books. 
Love is a queer thing, anyway—never 
twice alike. The depths of a human 


heart—who can fathom it?” 
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‘‘None but a woman,” she said 
quietly. 

He looked at her. 
was mounting her cheek. 
to change the subject. 

‘Let us listen to the critics who 
notice this picture,” said he. ‘‘Here 
comes a party of observers.” 

The people in question straggled 
along toward the picture, bolting their 
opportunities in the fear that they 
would lose something. Eunice and 
her companion overheard some curious 
criticisms from them. 

**Must ’a’ been a warm day—she 
hain’t got many clothes on,” said one. 

‘*Nice old girl there, settin’ on that 
stone,” was another man’s remark. 

‘Goodness! isn’t it awful to paint 
folks without dresses?” said a virtuous 
lady, who was evidently very much 
shocked at the general tendency of 
present-day art. 

‘‘What’s she going todo, I won- 
der?”” was another comment; and 
‘*Looks as though she’d lost some- 
thing,” was also heard. But nobody 
seemed to know the story or the pur- 
port of the picture. 

‘*The classic artist appeals to a 
limited audience, you see,” said James. 

‘“*And yet the picture contains a 
story that should appeal to every hu- 
man heart,” she replied. 

‘*It is doubtful if hearts alone can 
bridge the gulf of ignorance,” was his 
answer. ‘‘It is my opinion that 
knowledge and feeling are close com- 
panions.” 

*¢ But of what avail would the knowl- 
edge be without the feeling?” 

*¢Oh, such a case is hardly possible. 
There is no one who has not loved at 
some time in life.” 

** You have loved, then?” 

She looked him full in the face. 

“‘T?” he said, glancing at her for 
aninstant. ‘* Ah, yes—but who would 
look at a coachman ?” 

Her grey eyes were full upon him 
and he read their message. Why had 
he been so blind? Fool that he was! 
She loved him. 

**Let us go in to the black-and- 
white exhibit,” he said. ‘‘ There are 


A faint flush 
It was time 
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some interesting things there, I have 
heard.” 

They went, but art had lost its charm 
for Eunice. 

** T think I shall return to my room,” 
she said soon. ‘‘ You will not needto 
leave the grounds at all. But a good 
rest will do me good. You know we 
are all to visit the Midway to-mor- 
row.” 

Then she left him and went away to 
nurse the misery in her heart. 


It was the last night for the Murray- 
Hill party at the fair. They had all 
taken supper in Old Vienna, and now 
they formed part of the throng that 
was gathering in the Court of Honor 
to behold its beauties by night. The 
brilliant lights of the Dream City 
flashed back and forth across the la- 
goons, the electric fountains played 
their most brilliant symphonies, while 
the world looked on and wondered. 

With the usual success which at- 
tended his efforts, James had been 
able to secure seats for the ladies upon 
one of the balconies overlooking the 
grand basin. They were all weary 
with the possible exception of Anna- 


bel, whose vivacity appeared un- 
quenchable. While they were watch- 
ing the boats dancing to and fro upon 
the water, Annabel suddenly ex- 
claimed: 


‘Oh, we haven’t been for a trip in 
a gondola! Can’t we go now?” 

‘“*Why, child, what do you want 
with one of those flimsy Italian things ?” 
asked her mother. ‘‘ It is much nicer 
to watch them than to ride in one.” 

‘‘Oh, I’m sure this must be like 
Venice and the Grand Canal, and I 
want to see what sort of a sensation 
I'll have,” was Annabel’s answer. 

‘*T am too tired to exert myself any 
more to-day,” said Eunice, hoping that 
her influence and that of her mother 
would stay the impetuous maiden. 

** And I can’t stand water. Why, a 


ferry-boat makes me sick!” said Mrs. 
Murray-Hill. 

** Well, if you'll stay until we come 
back, James and I will go for a little 
said Annabel, and she was off 


ride, 




















before any further objection could be 
raised. 

They were soon speeding along the 
grand waterway in company with many 
other boats, their tall gondolier pick- 
ing his way deftly among them. After 
a trip to the peristyle and back, they 
turned aside to explore the tributaries, 
and reviewed from a new position the 
White City under the spell of the 
stars. . 

** And to think it will all fade like a 
dream!” murmured Annabel. 

‘* But you know the poet says: 


‘ Loveliest of lovely things are they 
On earth that soonest pass away.’” 


‘* Yes, and I have always thought 
the poet did not grasp the depths of 
his subject when he said: 


‘ E’en love long tried and cherished long, 
Becomes more tender and more strong 
At thought of that insatiate grave 
From which its yearnings cannot save!’” 

‘¢ Why?” said her companion. 

‘* Because love does not ‘ fade away.’ 
It is one of theimmortals,. That is its 
chief beauty.” 

He was silent. Trailing her hand 
in the water, she reclined near him. 
Her face, now and again illumined by 
the flashes of light from either shore, 
reminded him of a Madonna in its 
purity and sweetness. He longed to 
reveal his soul—to tell her of his love. 
Finally he spoke. 

‘“*Ah, well, the sadness of love is 
immortal, too.” 

‘*But why should love be sad?” 
quoth she, laying a hand on his arm. 

‘* Because it is not returned.” 

‘*Oh, but true love is returned. 
There is no love that is not requited.” 

‘*What are you going to do with 
disappointed lovers? ” 

**Let them find out their affinities. 
It has always seemed to me that to 
hoard love was to diminish it, and to 
share was to increase it.” 

‘* But there are the inexorable rules 
of society which say, ‘Thou shalt not 
love below thy station.” What of 
them?” 
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‘* That would be like falsehood dic- 
tating to truth. Love is a law unto 
itself; society is an accident. Do you 
think I would let the superficial rules 
of Mrs. Grundy crush my life if I could 
prevent it? No!” 

** Ah!” said he, ‘‘ but let me put the 
case plainly to you. Suppose that 
you, a young woman of wealth, beauty 
and position, should fall in love with 
a man who by common consent was 
beneath your station—a servant, per- 
haps, and yet a man whom you could 
honestly admire, and whose sterling 
worth was known to you. Would you 
override the opinion of Mrs. Grundy 
and wed him? Would you endure the 
newspaper notoriety, the scornful fin- 
ger of aristocracy, the snubs of your 
equals and the curiosity of your in- 
feriors? Think what you would have 
to undergo! Would it pay?” 

For a moment Annabel was silent. 
Then she said slowly, as if weighing 
each word: 

‘* Yes, I think it would. If I loved 
anyone well enough to marry him, I 
would do so in the face of eternal 
torments,” 

‘* Even me?” 

‘* Even you.” 


Among the marriage notices in an 
eastern paper for August of that year 
was the following: 


‘*MURRAY- HILL — FARNHAM.— On 
Monday morning, at St. James Episcopal Church, 
Miss Annabel Murray-Hill, youngest daughter 
of Mrs. Marguerite Murray-Hill of No. 36 Hal- 
lam Court, to Mr. James B. Farnham, Rector 
Worthy officiating. No cards. 

‘* There is a bit of truly modern romance con- 
nected with the wedding as announced above. 
The bride is a charming and accomplished young 
lady, a graduate of Vassar, who has always 
moved in the best circles here. Last June the 
family was in need of a coachman, and engaged 
the services of James Farnham, who came well 
recommended. He proved more than an ordi- 
nary coachman, for he wrote and studied in his 
spare moments, and he also proved a thorough 
gentleman. By preventing a serious accident while 
out riding one day, he won the admiration of the 
ladies of the Murray-Hill household, and when 
they went to the World’s Fair he accompanied 
them. 

‘*This gave the new coachman an advantage 
which—judging by the sequel—he was not slow 
to improve. He laid siege to the fair young 
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heiress, and his suit was successful. It is said 
the family was much opposed to the match until 
the gentlemanly coachman made known to them 
that he had been a Yale tutor for some years; that 
he was greatly interested in sociological ques- 
tions, and delighted in finding out for himself 
the status of society. Being anxious to study 
the life and manners of our aristocracy, he de- 
termined to spend his summer vacation as a 
coachman for some wealthy family. The result 
would seem to indicate that Mr. Farnham con- 
siders aristocracy a great institution. 
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‘** Professor and. Mrs. Farnham leave next 
week for Montana, where Professor Farnham has 
accepted an appointment as head of the depart- 
ment of economics in Eldorado University, with 
a salary of $5,000 a year. This probably pays 
better than the office of coachman. 

‘It is also given out that the Murray-Hill 
home, No. 36 Hallam Court, will be closed the 
coming season. Mrs. Murray-Hill and her 
daughter will spend the winter in the Bermudas, 
a of the ill-health of Miss Murray- 

ill.” 


Keyes Becker. 
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HE room was large and high and 
sunny. Through two tall narrow 
windows, only partially protected 

by the white shades, raised exactly to 
the centre of each casement, the sun 
poured in golden floods. 

The walls were white and unadorned. 
The furniture of fine wood and perfect 
finish was entirely guiltless of uphol- 
stery or ribbons. 

To say that the two occupants of 
the room entirely corresponded with 
the room is a much better description 
than merely to say that they were aged 
Shakers, with hair as white as the 
whitest silver; that the Shaker elder 
was tall and vigorous, with keen gray 
eyes under shaggy brows; that the eld- 
eress also had gray eyes, illumined 
by a soul of exalted piety and softened 
by many sorrows. 

The elder’s voice, though full and 
deep, had a hard judicial tone as he 
spoke. 

‘* Hannah, thou hast been called by 
Mother Ann to fill a most exalted po- 
sition. Heretofore thou hast been 
most exemplary in thy conduct, in- 
structing, admonishing and encourag- 
ing. I have no fault to find with thee 
save in this instance.” 

He arose in displeasure and regarded 
her sternly. His broad hat of drab 
felt lay on the little table which was 
covered with a hand-made towel of 
fairest linen, 


His silvery hair, brushed straight 
back from his forehead, fell in waving 
locks on his shoulders. 

Elder Charles was patriarchal in ap- 
pearance, well equipped by nature to 
be a leader of men. 

Sister Hannah, the leader of the 
women in the village, as Elder Charles 
was of the men, was more a mother to 
them than an elderess. Her patient 
face could be very stern, and her soft 
voice was sometimes very authori- 
tative. 

She sat by her open window, her 
hands folded in her lap. A close white 
cap of finest mull was tied under her 
chin. A kerchief of the same material, 
laid in daintily exact folds, passed 
around her neck, crossed over her 
bosom, and tucked its ends under the 
belt of her drab gown. 

‘*How canst thou,” Elder Charles 
continued, ‘find it compatible with 
thy vows to renounce the vanities and 
follies of the world, and to aid others 
in so doing, and yet allow the little 
maid to wear that gay and worldly 
ribbon?” 

A soft knock interrupted them. The 
door swung open and the little maid in 
question stepped into the room. 

Sister Hannah, in her perplexity, 
averted her face, while Elder Charles 
looked uncompromising. 

The girl looked in doubt from one to 
the other. She had never before come 
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to either of these when they had not 
welcomed her, always, indeed, in their 
unemotional style, but with none the 
less pleasure. 

‘‘T fear I intrude upon thee; that 
thou wert speaking of those things 
which I might not hear?” she ven 
tured timidly. 

‘* Nay, nay, child,” replied the elder. 
‘Thou wert the subject of our talk, 
or rather that worldly ornament that 
thou wearest.” 

‘*Has Elder Charles been rebuking 
thee, Sister Hannah?” she cried im- 
petuously; ‘‘and because of me? See, 
rather than have one word of blame 
rest on thee a 

She untied the glossy blue ribbon, 
smoothed it slowly through her fingers, 
trying to keep the tears back while she 
folded it neatly, and laid it in the el- 
der’s outstretched hand, then stood 
with hands folded over her breast and 
eyes cast down, the meekest of Shaker 
maidens. . ; 

For a moment a look of gratification 
shone on the old man’s face. ‘‘ Now 
I see that thou wert only thoughtless, 
and not vain, as I had feared. Hadst 
thou an errand with Hannah?” 

‘*Only to tell her that my work is 
done, and to ask permission to go into 
the garden.” 

A grave bow dismissed her and she 
retired, closing the door behind her. 

She paused a moment in the corri- 
dor. There was no one to see. The 
sisters were in their rooms at that hour, 
and the men were occupied with their 
work. She was only human and hardly 
past seventeen. She glanced around 
to be sure the door was shut, then ran 
lightly down the length of the corridor 
and back again and again, then down 
the stone steps and out on the smooth 
lawn. She jumped up and down, 
swinging her arms in perfect abandon- 
ment, then sank breathless on the cool 
green bank. 

‘‘There! I feel better,” sne cjacu- 
lated. ‘‘I do not think I was meant 
for a Shaker.”” Her restless kitten 
came purring around her. She snatched 
it up and tied its ears and its tail with 
bows of ribbon grass. She gathered 





its long fur into Topsyish knots and 
tied each with the striped grass. 

‘*There, my gay and worldly cat, 
thou art now far too wicked to mingle 
with the decorous cats of the village. 
Thou must go with me into the apple 
tree.” 

She climbed lightly to her seat on a 
low limb, too busily engaged to no- 
tice Sister Hannah, as she stood for a 
moment in the open door. 

Sister Hannah smiled, then sighed 
and turned quickly back. 

‘* Poor little maid,” she murmured, 
‘*poor little maid! The battle will be 
strong with her. She has not been 
like other maidens since her mother 
first gave her to my care. Oh, that I 
may have of thy wisdom, Mother 
Ann, to guide safely into the House- 
hold of Faith this child of my dear 





She paused a moment, then con- 
tinued her prayer: 

x that I may teach her to sub- 
due all carnal desires within her and 
to live wholly without thought of 
wordly pleasures and without lust of 
gain.” 

Her lips ceased moving; her eyes 





_ were thoughtful, almost melancholy. 


She thought the little maid too care- 
fully protected to be in danger of 
forming any worldly affections among 
the young men. Yet she acknowl- 
edged the possibility that even her 
discipline might fail and the child left 
to her care might be attracted to some 
of the young men in spite of the most 
rigid rules protecting the maidens of 
the Household of Faith. Besides, 
being young and lovely, the wisest 
guidance would be necessary to pre- 
vent any human loves or human de- 
sires taking possession of her heart 
and leading her from complete spir- 
itual consecration out into the world 
to follow the throngs of happy women 
into wifehood and motherhood. 

Her lips moved in prayer again, 
and over her face spread a calm, so 
holy and so beautiful the martyrs 
might have envied. 

Once more she went to the door, 
and this time she called the little maid: 
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‘¢ Sarah, wouldst thou like to bring 
the mail? The stage from Lebanon 
has long ago arrived.” 

Sarah swung herself from the tree 
promptly; 

‘*Thou art kind to me,” she said, 
caressingly, ‘‘I crave thy pardon if I 
offended thee.” 

** Nay, child, I am not offended. I 
am deeply troubled lest my instructions 
be not what thou art in need of, and 
that, through my inability, thou wilt 
fail to find the true faith at last.” 

Her eyes fell to the cat which 
* Sarah unconsciously still held in her 
arms, and she smiled involuntarily. 

The little maid, blushing confusedly, 
with one sweep of her hand removed 
the few grass knots which the cat had 
allowed to remain. The Maltese 
jumped to the ground and Sarah 
turned to the street. 

‘“‘T am wicked,” she said slowly, 
nodding her head emphatically at each 
word, and her eyes filled with tears of 
vexation. 

Her path lay along the maple 
shaded street connecting the three 
villages of the settlement. 

The houses, all of the beautiful 
pressed brick made in their own 
Shaker village, had each a lawn of 
velvety green traced with white gravel 
walks, which differed not one whit in 
curves or width from the paths belong- 
ing to the other houses, 

The trees all looked alike. The 
few children she met might all have 
come from the same mold. The men 
and women all looked alike, excepting 
her dear guardians Sister Hannah and 
Brother Charles. 

As she scanned the faces which 
passed her, she looked more eagerly 
into each succeeding one, even stop- 
ping for a few words with some. 

Her face grew more and more dis- 
satisfied. The light of life seemed 
gone from every countenance. A 
passionless, spiritual hallucination had 
taken possession of every mind and man- 
ifested itself in an expression free from 
care, devoid of worldly ambition, every 
breath of worldly love stifled. No 
gleam of love for the few children in 


. only free. 
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the community redeemed the austerely 
holy faces. 

But oh! the pity of it! that through 
misconceived holiness the human heart 
can become so wholly without form 
and void. 

At last she gave up her investiga- 
tions and hurried to the postoffice. 

‘*Why is it?” she thought. ‘‘ There 
can be no one better than these. Per- 
haps they regret the world they have 
left.” 

She looked wistfully up the broad 
macadamized street out toward the 
beautiful world she scarce remem- 
bered seeing. ‘‘ Hannah,” she had 
once asked, ‘‘are there any good 
people in the world?” and Hannah had 
answered; ‘‘ Very many, according to 
their light, but they are not of our 
faith.” And she pondered the an- 
swer long. Why was her lot cast 
amongthese people ? Her mother had 
not been of them. Why must she be 
when the uncompromising exactness of 
itall was so hateful to her? Why should 
she be wrested out of her real self and 
be put into a white kerchiefed, drab- 
colored straight-jacket of religion? 

She didn’t want to be naughty; 
From that time she sud- 
denly began to be good. Oh, very 
good. 

Sister Hannah shed a few happy 
tears over her. Even Elder Charles 
relented a little. 

‘*T want them to miss me when I am 
gone, you see,” she said to herself. 

And so it happened that one sorrow- 
ful day in that sweet June Sister Han- 
nah first became anxious because of 
the little maid’s prolonged absence. 
Then Elder Charles was called in 
council, and finally the entire commu- 
nity was roused. Search parties were 
sent through the community, then to 
the surrounding towns, but nothing 
could they hear of the wanderer. 

Elder Charles became sterner, more 
hard and intolerant. Sister Hannah 


shed many tears by the white-draped 
bed, but only to her own heart would 
she acknowledge the deep, sorrowing 
loneliness caused by the absence of 
the little maid. . 
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Often in her dreams she saw her, 
chrough ignorance of the world’s cus- 
toms lured into sin. Often she awoke 
trying to cry out to her, trying to save 
her from some vague, terrible danger. 

Her wrinkled hands were prone to 
fall idle in her lap, and her dim eyes 
gazed longingly toward the hills which 
enclosed the beautiful valley of Shaker- 
town. 

‘*T must goto her,” she thought in 
despair. ‘‘The little maid may need 
me.” But she could be of so little 
use. The towns she used to know 
were busy cities. Noise and confu- 
sion frightened her. In her loving 
heart she said: ‘‘I will go. I will 
leave all, risk all to find and save her. 
I will even go to the city to live with 
her, trusting that I may have the more 
influence over her, and, in time, win 
her from its follies back to this haven 
of refuge.” 

She sought Elder Charles in council 
and told him herthoughts. He turned 
upon her half angrily. ‘‘Thou art 
sorely tried, Hannah. I fear it is the 


Evil One tempting thee from thy faith. - 


Go to thy chamber and there do pen- 
ance, seeking forgiveness for harbor- 
ing such thoughts.” 

Sister Hannah meekly obeyed him, 
more from habit than because her 
mind was in an obedient attitude. 
She did indeed pray, but her suppli- 
cations were for the return of the 
maiden, as safe and pure as when she 
left her. 

Every day she scanned the papers 
eagerly, and, lest her failing eyes 
should overlook some clue to her dar- 
ling’s whereabouts, she called in one of 
the younger sisters to read them for her. 

The women nodded knowingly and 
in gruesome whispers suggested to 
each other that Sister Hannah was 
failing fast, that her head was clean 
turned. Elder Charles watched the 
evidences of unrest as the sublime 
mountain top gazes upon the shifting 
clouds below it, and showed no signs 
of relenting. The loneliness grew 
daily heavier. 

Months had passed, and Sister Han- 
nah no longer spoke of the little maid. 





She could not endure the comments 
and kindly advice of the people. 

She was sitting by the window one 
afternoon, with ber thoughts, strange 
to say, intent upon her work. So 
occupied was she at the moment that 
she did not hear the low knock, did 
not see the door timidly open. 

Now the little maid is coming, lone- 
ly heart. Now the calm morning of a 
beautiful day is breaking. Now rest 
from thy anxious seeking, sweet, pa- 
tient eyes. Now rest, sad heart, for 
thy desire is at hand. 

The little maid like a vision beauti- 
ful advances toward Sister Hannah, 
Now, by reaching out, she could touch 
her. Now she could lay her hand 
lovingly on her shoulder. Now she 
pauses, devouring with her radiant 
eyes every line of the beloved face, 
and now she sinks swiftly to her knees 
close beside her lifelong friend. 

There is no waiting now for reproof 
or questioning, no waiting for explana- 
tions or excuses. Only the gladness of 
reunion fills their souls. 

‘*T feared thou wert dead,” the lit- 
tle maid says at last. ‘‘I could get 
no word from thee, though I wrote 
many times.” 

‘¢ A mysterious Providence has with- 
held thy letters from me, little one. 
I have known naught of thee since 
thy disappearance many months ago.” 

‘¢ Then thou hadst not cast me off?” 

A fervent embrace reassured her, 
and she continued: ‘‘I went to my 
mother’s sister, whom thou hadst 
often told me was a good woman, 
though not of the Household of Faith. 
Oh, how couldst thou give up my 
mother, thy daughter, to join this 
most strict sect? How couldst thou 
give up the love of grandfather for 
this religion? Nay, forgive me, I 
know it all. And to see him daily go- 
ing in and out among the people, 
knowing that in sickness or in sorrow, 
in weal or in woe, Elder Charles 
could be no more to thee than to 
others, that those loving arms could 
no longer support and guide thee—” 

‘* Hush, little one. Thou dost not 
know of what thou art speaking. It 
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was right, and for righteousness’ sake . 


we can do many things. Wilt thou 
go to thy room now? It has remained 
as thou left it and it will always be 
thine. I would be alone for a time. 
The joy of thy coming unnerved me.” 

Sister Hannah remained quiet for a 
time, meditating and praying, then, 
summoning a junior sister, she sent for 
Elder Charles. 

He came soon and closed the door 
carefully behind him. 

‘*The little maid has come, Charles,” 
she said, without looking up. 

There was ahushinthe room. The 
Shaker Elder, the religious enthusiast, 
was contending with the man, with the 
husband. 

The silence was unbroken. 
waited. 

Then the man knelt beside her as 
the girl had done. ‘‘ Tell me, he im- 
plored, ‘‘ what has betided her. Has 
any evil happened to her?” 

** No, she has been with Hannah.” 

‘¢ Our daughter?” 

Was she less a saint that she gloried 
in those two words acknowledging the 
sweet past, or that she blest him in her 
heart for them? 

She apparently took no heed of them 
lest they had been inadvertent and 
any notice of them should change the 
mood which was upon him. 


Hannah 


AFTER WATERLOO, 





She is 
pure in heart, but she is not of our 
faith and she can never be content in 


‘¢She has met with no evil. 


the village. Hannah wants her and 
she must go to her for a time at least. 
Perhaps in after years she may return 
to us. Charles, I have labored long and 
willingly in the community, but my 
heart longs for my child. If I cannot 
go to her sometimes after she returns 
to the world I must take up my abode 
with her.” 

The old man looked at her in child- 
ish terror. ‘* Thou wouldst not leave 
me, Hannah, to lead these people 
alone? I may never call thee wife again, 
but thy vision has never left my 
heart. Thou art enshrined there as a 
saint in the heart of a worshiper. The 
light of thy holy purity has ever been 
my beacon. I pray thee keep thy 
home among us.” 

A sweet content stole into her heart 
and shone through her eyes. 

‘*We will work together for these 
people,” she answered. 

Footsteps were heard in the cor- 
ridor. 

With the benediction of her promise 
resting upon him, Elder Charles arose, 
and when a junior sister entered the 
room, he was once more the courtly, 
self-reliant Shaker Elder. 

Emily D. McBride. 


AFTER WATERLOO. 


VER the silent battlefield, a pall 
The angel Mercy rolls, and drops a tear 
Down on the earth, a sodden, gory bier 
For bright hopes dead that mark a monarch’s fall. 
Far from his Empress, loved, in lonely hall— 
His Josephine, divorced—remorse and fear 
Unite to make the cot a prison drear 
Wherein he sits who held a world in thrall. 
He shudders, with his gaze bent on the hearth; 
For in the glowing embers visions pass, 
And in his ear a conscience-bell slow toils 
A heavy Kremlin knell that shakes the earth, 
While from the deep /nferno comes alas! 
A rending wail from countless murdered souls. 


Randall Neefus Saunders. 














A CHAT WITH MY FRIENDS. 


ELLA WHEELER WILCOx. 


THE SUICIDE THEORY. 


HE press has teemed with dis- 

cussions on ‘‘Suicide”’ of late. 

A man well known in the world 
of intellect and famed for his bril- 
liancy and originality, has published 
himself to the world at large as an 
advocate of the rights of a human 
being to end his life when it becomes 
a burden to him. 

To the religious mind the very dis- 
cussion seems blasphemous. But even 
to one not blessed with a sustaining 
faith, many arguments against self- 
destruction must present themselves. 

However confident the materialist 
may be in his own mind that annihila- 
tion follows this earth life, he has no 
means of certifying to it. He may 
have arguments innumerable, but he 
has no positive proof to sustain his 
position. 

I have encountered many material- 
ists who cried loudly, ‘‘I do not be- 
lieve,” but I have yet to meet one 
bold enough to say, ‘‘I know there is 
no life after death.” 

Perhaps it might not be too sweep- 
ing an assertion to state that every 
thinker on this subject, whether be- 
liever or scoffer, at some time in his 
life places an interrogation point after 
his own opinions. 

Nevertheless, the materialist must 
remember that there are thousands 
of seemingly sane people on earth with 
intellects quite equal to his own, who 
are ready to assert their convictions, 
based on spiritual proofs, that death is 
but the ante-room to another existence. 
It is all very well for him to say that 
he does not believe, because, he has 
not had these experiences, but he has 
no more right to declare that his 
friends have not obtained such proofs, 
than. he has to tell them point-blank 
‘ that they are liars or herratics. 


That it is possible for some people 
to see without the aid of the human 
organ of vision, has been conclusively 
proved by the investigations of the 
Society of Physical Research. Only 
last week amember of my family was 
talking with a lady who claimed to 
possess this power. ‘‘Give mea test,” 
he said. ‘‘I am going directly to my 
office. Tell me what is the first thing 
I will see on arriving there.” After a 
moment she replied: ‘‘ You will see a 
man wearing spectacles.” The gentle- 
man proceeded to his office, and, wait- 
ing for him at the door, stood a friend 
who had just arrived on the train—a 
friend who wore spectacles. 

Now, even one instance of this kind 
seems a very reasonable argument to 
me in favor of the indestructibility of 
the spirit. The mind or soul which 
can see without the aid of the body in 
this life, will surely continue to see 
after the body has disappeared in the 
grave. There are so many scores, 
yes, thousands, of well-authenticated 
cases of this kind on record, that the 
arguments of the materialists seem 
excessively lame to my thinking. 

Therefore so long as the least doubt 
exists regarding the state which suc- 
ceeds death, it must strike one that, 
judged merely by the standard of 
taste, it is very bad form to go where 
we have not been invited. Confident 
as we are that an invitation will come 
in time, we have no assurance of a 
welcome if we thrust ourselves in pre- 
maturely. 

Though I have received and ac- 
cepted an invitation to dine and pass 
the night at the home of my nearest 
friend, I have not the courage to pre- 
sent myself at that household twenty- 
four hours in advance. I had much 


better stay where I am, even if my 
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quarters are uncomfortable and my 
friend's house seems a haven of rest 
for which I long. Willing as my host 
might be to receive me, circumstances 
could render my unexpected advent 
most unpropitiuous. It might be 
‘*sweeping day,” or my especial room 
might be in the hands of the decora- 
tors, the cook might be taking a holi- 
day, and a score and more of unfor- 
seen events might destroy the antici- 
pated comfort. 

So while the house of Death may 
seem desirable to many a poor so- 
journer here, he had better wait for 
the appointed time to go. We on 
earth know when we can receive our 
friends, and we prefer not to be sur- 
prised by unannounced guests. We 
should show as great courtesy to the 
host in that mystic land as we desire 
shown us here. 

Then again, I dare say there are 
comparatively few middle-aged people, 
in every score, who have not at one 
time or another experienced a momen- 
tary suicidal mood. Some great finan- 
cial disaster, reducing one from afflu- 
ence to poverty; the loss of a very dear 
one by death; a blow to the affections, 
or a long illness, has turned many a 
strong, naturally cheerful nature into 
a morbid channel and induced suicidal 
tendencies. 

Those who have passed out of such 
shadows into the sunlight of happiness, 
look back with horror at the tempta- 


COUPLET. 





tion whichassailed them, and thank God 
that they were saved from such a fate, 

How terrible it seems, then, to think 
that any responsible human being 
should put forth one argument, or 
utter one word, which can influence 
some wretched fellow creature, tem- 
porarily assailed by thoughts of self- 
destruction, to end his life. 

I could mention the names of two 
people well known in the world of phil- 
anthropic and noble work, one a man 
and one a woman, who in different 
parts of the globe both contemplated 
suicide in early life—one owing to pov- 
erty, one to a disappointment in love. 
Without doubt, had either of them read 
an ably written article at that critical 
hour on the ‘‘ Rights of the Suicide,” 
it would have served to turn the scale, 
and two valuable citizens of the world 
to-day would have been absent from 
the post of duty. 

However much a brilliant man may 
enjoy writing or saying a ‘‘new thing” 
and startling the conventional world 
from its calm, it is a serious matter to 
send out thoughts, no matter how well 
clothed in words, which shall act as 
leaden weights upon the reckless and 
earth-weary souls struggling in the sea 
of despondency. Far nobler is it to 
throw out a plank, even if it be worm- 
eaten and time-worn. It may serveas 
a life preserver for the unfortunate to 
cling upon until assistance comes in 
human or divine form, 


COUPLET. 


In love’s fair form, death-dealing lust oft lies, 
Like poisonous toadstools in the mushroom’s guise. 


It is not the interior of one’s house, but the interior of one’s mind which 


makes home. 


Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 














THE MASTER OF RHYME. 


AR out in the mystical tender 
Vast realms that are curtained by skies, 
There dwells in a palace, whose splendor 
We catch but as sunset, or rise, 
A King, whom no change or disaster 
Can shake from his summit sublime ; 
Immortal and glorious Master, 
The spirit of rhythm and rhyme. 


God thought: and no song could be sweeter 
Ere worlds out of chaos were brought— 
And the master of music and metre 
Sprang forth, the result of that thought. 
So wiser by far than the sages, 
Outranked but by God and by Time, 
He has lived through unlimited ages, 
This spirit of rhythm and rhyme. 


By him are the oceans empowered 
To chant as their waves sweep along. 
By him are the wild winds all dowered 
With weird thrilling cadence of song. 
His themes are all one, yet how varied; 
Young, old and alway in his prime, 
Exhaustless, prolific, unwearied 
Great Master of rhythm and rhyme. 


At times the cloud curtains are rifted 
And gleams of his palace are shown. 
At times are the chosen uplifted 
Close, close to his radiant throne. 
And those who have stood on those portals 
And listened one instant sublime 
Are ever more known among mortals 
As poets and weavers of rhyme. 


CONTRASTS. 


I see the tall church steeples, 
They reach so far, so far; 

But the eyes of my heart see the world’s great mart 
Where the starving people are. 


I hear the church bells ringing 

Their chimes on the morning air; 
But my soul’s sad ear is hurt to hear 

The poor man’s cry of despair 


Thicker and thicker the churches, 
Nearer and nearer the sky; 

But alack for their creeds while the poor man’s needs 
Grow deeper as years roll by. 


Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 
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Are we on the verge of a conflict with Labor ? 
In the first two months of the new year we have 
seen the third city of the Union—and the City 
of Churches, at that—practically under mar- 
tial law for days, with bloodshed and riot in the 
streets ; we read day after day of the struggle of 
thousands of starving cloakmakers in New York 
City for what they believe to be their rights, 
maintaining their defiance of the employers 
through weeks of horrifying privations; else- 
where through the land other wage-earners have 


been seeking a return to higher pay or shorter . 


hours. So it goes, first in one line of industry 
and then in another. Hence my query whether 
we are face to face with a struggle between Cap- 
ital and Labor more widespread, more menacing 
to law and order, than any of recent years. The 
fact is that Labor has been under a severe strain 
the past two years. Capital, too, has also, but 
Capital is the strong arm. When disaster comes 
Capital has its dividends cut down, but there its 
trouble ends. With Labor, however, reverses 
have a different and weightier significance. 
They mean privation in home and family, a 
scanty breakfast table, often charity or the poor- 
house. Labor has been facing these conditions 
through two years of industrial stagnation and 
It has been content with less 
wages or no wages at all pending a return to 
national prosperity, and now that the wheels of 
trade and commerce are again turning with 
something of the busy hum of other days, from 
the ranks of labor come evidences of a determi- 
nation to be in with the rest at the dawn of bet- 
ter times. This determination would be quite 
proper and just if the premises on which it is 
based were correct, but trade statistics, while 
steadily becoming more satisfactory, are still far 
33? 


financial alarm. 








from indicating that the nation is again traveling 
the broad highway of prosperity. So much of 
it as our industries are enjoying is an evidence 
of the enterprise and courage of our capitalists 
rather than an indication of merit or confidence 
in the legislation we have had from Washing- 
ton; and it is doubtful whether in any line of 
trade what President Cleveland termed the con- 
valescent period has yet been passed, though 
nearly a year has elapsed since he so diagnosed 
our industrial condition. 

The fact is that when wages went down in 
the industrial crash of 1893, they went down to 
rise again to their old proportions slowly, if 
ever. The proposition before the country in 
1892 was to place our manufacturing products in 
the markets on a European footing. How that 
could be done without involving wages, too, was 
beyond any reasoning that seemed to me logical. 
Experience has demonstrated it to be an impos- 
sibility, and less than two years have been re- 
quired for the demonstration. Meanwhile, how- 
ever, the manufacturer who was voted down in 
1892 feels that the burden of maintaining wages 
is no longer upon him—that it is labor’s prob- 
lem now. His influence in the halls of legisla- 
tion has been negatived, his voice in the shaping 
of national policies silenced, by the repudiation 
of his ideas by the workingman at the polls. I 
recall the words of one of the largest mill-own- 
ers in the country soon after the 1892 election, 
Mr. Thomas Dolan, of Philadelphia, who said 
to me that the workingmen had voted a reduc- 
tion of their own wages, and that the concern 
that he felt for the future was whether they 
would peaceably accept the sure results of their 
own act. 

It is to the lasting credit of our wage-earners 
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that they submitted to months of idleness and of 
lessened pay as their share of the general dis- 
aster with more willingness than had been an- 
ticipated by many, and it is largely because of 
the promptness with which they agreed to bear 
their part of the burden that I feel that a way 
to the satisfactory adjustment of wages will now 
be found without the reenactment of Home- 
steads or of Brooklyn trolley strikes. Many 
wage-reductions were undoubtedly accepted on 
the theory that a restoration of the old figures 
would be made when trade conditions warranted 
it; and the workingmen who accepted these 
promises in good faith are entitled to the earli- 
est possible redemption of the pledge. Indus- 
trial prosperity, however, is still a matter of 
hope and not of realization, and wages must 
necessarily grow higher slowly, if at all. Per- 
sonally, I doubt whether the wage-earner will 
get back to the old scale for many years to 
come—certainly not during the few remaining 
years of the nineteenth century. The strain of 
the last two years will not admit of speedy re- 
‘ covery, even if it were now a thing of the past, 
which it is not. We are still at sixes and sevens 
over our finances, and we have no end of other 
disturbing factors in the national arena. Until 
we reach some settled conditions there cannot 
be much hope of any substantial change in the 
earning power of the labor of the land. The 
necessity for mutual concessions and coopera- 
tion, therefore, rests as imperatively as ever 
upon Labor and Capital alike. 

There is no subject that should engage the 
thoughtful study of our legislators, however, 
more than the relations of Labor and Capital 
and the equitable adjustment of their differences 
without having our streets paraded by lawless 
mobs, the lives of citizens and the safety of 
property imperiled, hundreds of thousands of 
dollars wasted, and all because a handful of men 
demand twenty-five cents a day more wages. 
Mind you, I do not say that they are not entitled 
to the advance. Probably they are in the right. 
The point I make is that it is becoming more 
and more imperative upon the State to put a stop 
to these trials of endurance, physical and finan- 
cial, between the contending forces, to the det- 
riment of the community. No body of men, no 
matter how just their cause, have a right to ter- 
rorize a whole city; and, on the other hand, 
there must be some point at which government 
can intervene in behalf of the employee and pro- 
tect him in his wages as it has in his hours of 
work. Every citizen of lawful purpose and 


-_— 


proper mind, whether he be wage-earner or cap- 
italist, would welcome legislation that would 
solve the problem. Both are equally interested 
in maintaining the peace. The difficulty with 
most of the propositions that have been ad- 
vanced, and with some of the laws, too, is that 
they are merely -the efforts of demagogues and 
politicians, the one reckless and the other cow- 
ardly, both shallow and insincere. The time 
has come, though, for public men of courage 
and capacity to take up this question with the 
purpose of framing some law that will be just to 
both sides, and yet enforce itself on both alike in 
times of contention. Wage-earner and capitalist 
owe an equal duty to society, and it seems to me 
that whatever invasion of individual rights 
might be embraced in a compulsory arbitration 
law would be more than justified by the good 
that would result to the community at large, 
<S 

Undoubtedly the most significant event of the 
passing day is the formal lapsing of the Demo- 
cratic party into a minority again in the councils 
of the nation. The new House of Representa- 
tives is overwhelmingly Republican, and the 
Senate is controlled by the same political influ- 
ence. When one recalls that only two years ago 
the Democratic majority that took possession of 


- Congress simultaneously with Grover Cleveland’s 


return to the White House was so large as to be 
cumbersome—a dilemma, by the way, in which 
the Republicans now find themselves—one can 
realize the capriciousness of public favor. With 
the causes that have led to the overthrow of the 
Democracy after less than two years of suprem- 
acy, every one is familiar, or thinks he is, which 
is the same thing ; but, throwing aside the pol- 
itics of it, I doubt whether such a rapid and 


- emphatic reversal of public opinion has ever 


before occurred in our national history. 

The Democratic party had been out of power 
for thirty-two years when. it assumed complete 
control of the government on March 4, 1893. 
It had left Washington in 1861 with a govern- 
ment divided at home, discredited abroad, and 
with an irrepressible conflict ahead. It returned 
to find a stronger, more populous, more pros- 
perous nation, with abundant resources and un- 
surpassed credit, and if its leaders had had the 
capacity to maintain what had already been ac- 
complished, they would not have been so soon 
swept from power. A Lincoln and a Grant in 
war, a Chase and a Sherman in finance, a Blaine, 
a Garfield and a Harrison in statesmanship, had 
all contributed toward welding the nation to- 
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gether again more firmly than ever, and giving 
it an impetus along the lines of progress and 
Prosperity which could not be checked as the 
Democratic leaders endeavored to do without 
disastrous consequences. This fact should have 
been recognized and would have been had the 
Democracy been dominated by conservative 
men. The difficulty was that thirty-two years 
of opposition had led them into radical paths, 
and when they came face to face with responsi- 
bility not only for themselves but for the entire 
nation, they discovered that they lacked the 
genius for successful government. What their 
national policies might have accomplished if 
handled with intelligence and conservatism I am 
not prepared to say; but however meritorious 
they may have been in principle, the manner in 
which they were handled in both houses of 
Congress, but especially the Senate, put the seal 
of public condemnation on them. Hence, a 
Democratic President is left alone to serve out 
his term as the one remaining evidence of the 
glorious Democratic triumph of 1892. 
Ss 

A suggestion that may be of interest to some 
of the newspaper publishers of the land is con- 
tained in the fact that the proof-sheets of a well- 
known London society journal are submitted to 
a lawyer before publication, so that the libels 
can be detected before publication and somehow 
avoided without spoiling the ‘‘ point” of the 
story. It is said that the journal in question 
finds it much cheaper to employ a high-priced 
barrister in this way than to pay heavy damages 
or to have its editor placed in jail. It was a 
similar display of caution which led the editor of 
a breezy western paper, some years ago, to hire 
a pugilist for the purpose of interviewing visitors 
with ruffled tempers, and to have a brace of re- 
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volvers conspicuously upon his desk. The Lon- 
don editor’s example, however, might well be 
adopted in some of the leading newspaper offices, 
for in that event less stringent libel laws would 
not be urged on our Legislatures as they have beon 
persistently, though in vain, the past few years. 
Ss 

The question that interests all society is where 
to look and whether to look for another Ward 
McAllister. Not until his death did people 
come to realize just what this unique personality 
meant to New York society, and to thoroughly 
understand that his only occupation in life, 
while out of the ordinary and really self-created, 
was nevertheless a difficult and delicate under- 
taking. Let those who doubt this take upon 
their shoulders the task of managing a single 
ball or large house party and it will not be long 
before he will realize how much of worry and 
trouble can be involved in it. The Patriarchs’ 
ball at Delmonico’s—there are three each season— 
was originated by McAllister over twenty years 
ago, and he remained the guiding star of the 
function until his death. This, however, was 
but an incident of the work to which he devoted 
the later years of his life. With all the ribaldry 
and course caricature to which he was subjected, 
McAllister never swerved from his purpose to 
have society observe the severely proper form in 
all of its ways, and for him it must be said that he 
was never so much of an acknowledged authority 
in society as on the day of his death. McAllister 
fixed his own place in society; society did not 
make it for him. So must it be for anyone who 
aspires to be his successor—he must have the 
force of character, the tact, and the genius for 
organization which the late leader of the Four 
Hundred undoubtedly possessed. 

Henry L. Stoddard, 




















AMONG THE NEWEST BOOKS. 


THE GREEN CARNATION. 
pleton & Co., publishers. 
The authorship of the book is not publicly 

claimed by any one. It is a clever piece of sar- 

casm on a class of people produced by the zs- 
thetic current of a few years ago. 


New York: D. Ap- 





THE PuRPLE LIGHT OF LOVE. 
Goelet McVickar. 
& Co., publishers. 
The story has no merit of its own; simply an- 

other of the now too numerous tales of love and 

infidelity which are overstocking the market of 
trashy literature. 


By Henry 
New York: D. Appleton 





ANIMALS’ RIGHTS. By Henry S. Salt. New 
York and London: MacMillan & Co., pub- 
lishers. 

A strong plea for humanity towards our dumb 
comrades and servants. If read carefully and 
thoughtfully would tend toa higher and more 
noble sentiment than now exists among most 
men, 





THE LILAC SUNBONNET. A beautiful story of 
love and purity. By S. R. Crockett. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co., publishers. 

The soft Scottish dialect harmonizes well 
with the sweet, pure character of Winsome 
Charteris, while the Gypsy-like form of Jess 
stands out in bold relief. 





OF SucH IS THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN, AND 
OTHER POEMS. 
New York: Fowler & Wells Co., publishers. 
A very dainty volume in white and gold, full 

of liveliness and joy, interspersed by charming 

pathos. ‘‘ Of Such Is the Kingdom” has for a 

frontispiece a group of pretty baby faces. 





ROUND THE RED Lamp. By A. Conan Doyle. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co., publish- 
ers. 

A work replete with stories and facts as seen 
by the medical profession. The famous author 
of ‘‘ The Refugees,” etc., has but emphasized 
his popularity by this volume of the real side of life. 


By Anna Olcott Commelin. 


THE Pay AcTREss. By S. R. Crockett. New 
York and London: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 
publishers. 

A very handy little volume for the pocket, 
prettily and daintily illustrated. The story is 
interesting and unique. 





INSPIRATIONS. 


By John O. Coit. San Fran- 
cisco: 


The Bancroft Company, publishers. 


A tiny book full of beautiful expressions of 
faith and pathos. 





Two Girts. By Amy E. Blanchard, illustrated 
by Ida Waugh. Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 
pincott, publishers. 

An interesting story of school days and young 
girlhood, specially adapted for a girl’s library. 
The antics of Archie and Val are very amusing | 
while the sweet character of Theo lends especial 
interest to the admirers of pure sweet girlhood. 





Outvia. By Mrs. Molesworth. 


Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott, publishers. 


A story especially suited to girls; a pretty, 
pure little tale and one well suited to enlarge a 
library for a Sunday-school or for the home use. 
The little mystery attending the story lends ad- 
ditional zest to the interest of the reader. 





FounD AND Lost. By Mary Putnam Jacobi. 
New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
publishers. 

A thrilling tale of adventure in a search for 
the source of the Nile, found while under in- 
spiration, but lost again upon contemplating 
worldly benefits therefrom; a little volume 
handy for the pocket and also containing ‘‘ A 
Sermon at Notre-Dame, or Religion under the 
Second Empire.” A strong terse piece of ora- 
tory worth hearing or reading of. 





WEE Lucy. By Sophie May. Boston: Lee 

& Shepard, publishers. 

Is a beautiful little story for the little tots; 
full of reality and every-day life with our dear 
babies; every mother might read it to her little 
one, and while giving pleasure will also imbibe 
some truths as to character and how to treat it. 
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STERILIZED Mitx is the only’ safe- 
guard against the many diseases in- 
sidiously promulgated by ordinary 
milk. You may rest assured that the 
contents of every can of Borden’s 
Peerless Brand Evaporated Cream are 
thoroughly sterilized. 


NEWSDEALERS throughout the coun- 
try take subscriptions for this publica- 
tion. If you are an occasional buyer 
of the magazine, but prefer to have it 
sent regularly to your address by mail, 
send your subscription direct to us or 
hand it to your newsdealer, as you 
prefer. 


SUPERIOR to vaseline and cucum- 
bers. Creme Simon, marvelous for 
the complexion and light cutaneous 
affections. It whitens, perfumes, for- 
tifies the skin. 

J. Simon, 13 Rue Grange Batehire, 
Paris; Park & Tilford, New York; 
druggists, perfumers, fancy goods 
stores. 


Our New Appress.—The attention 
of all interested is called to the change 
in the offce of THE PETERSON MacGa- 
ziInE. Hereafter our main city office 
will be New York (see address on page 
2 of this issue), the Philadelphia 
office being abandoned. We retain 
the business office at Asbury Park, N. 
J., where we own and operate an ex- 
tensive printing plant—the largest 
with but one exception in the State of 
New Jersey—and where all of the me- 
chanical work incident to the manu- 
facture of this magazine is done. 
Correspondents may address us at 
either of the cities named, but we pre- 
fer that communications be sent to our 
New York office, 


PUBLISHER'S CORNER. 





Tue April number of Peterson will 
be in many respects a remarkable 
magazine, when the price is taken into 
consideration. It will contain, among 
other notable contributions, one by 
Senator Warner Miller, on the ‘‘ Nicar- 
aguan Canal.” This will be fully illus- 
trated, and the personal knowledge 
possessed by the writer, will make it 
of unusual interest. The bills which 
are now pending in Congress, for assis- 
tance by the Government, has led to a 
widespread discussion of this great 
engineering plan, which promises if 
successful, to rival anything of the 
sort on earth. 

Another article which will be valu- 
able and should create much attention, 
is one on the ‘‘ Newspaper Women of 
New York.” This will contain many 
portraits and will serve to show the 
world what a bright energetic class of 
workers the lady newspaper writers of 


New York are. 


Several entirely new and notable 
features will be brought out in the 
Theatrical Department, which will be 
as usual, replete with handsome illus- 
trations of the more prominent mem- 
bers of the profession. 

There will be several short stories 
of first-class merit, and several new 
departments introduced. The litera- 
ture of THE PETERSON MaAGaAzine is 
acknowledge on every hand to be su- 
perior to any other publication of its 
class in this country, and it is unques- 
tionably, everything considered, the 
best investment for $1.00 that one can 
possibly make. 


THE editor requests us to suggest 
that manuscripts sent to this magazine 
should be typewritten. It is much 
easier to get at the gist of an article 
if it is plainly typewritten than if it is 
badly copied in poor handwriting. 
The majority of manuscripts now of- 
fered to editors are typewritten, and 
when writers consider that it costs 
considerable money to read manu- 
scripts offered to a magazine, they 
will probably realize that the least they 
can do is to offer manuscripts which 
can be easily read. 
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SARSAPARILLA 


THE LEADER OF LEADERS 


eS SPRING Medic 


A‘POSITIVE STATEMENT FROM-A WELL: KNOWN: INDIANA PHYSICIAN - Ne 


“As a physician and surgeon for 25 years,”and knowing of people who |§ 
have been cured of chronic diseases by the use of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, | indorse 
this medicine .as superior to all competing preparations of sarsaparilla, either | 
in this country or any other. As a Spring medicine, during the months of 
March, April, May, | know of no preparation that can begin to compare with 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. It is the leader of leaders."—W. A. WEISER, M. D., 
Bourbon, Ind. 


AYER S~oAty SARSAPARILLA 


RECEIVING MEDAL AT WORLD'S FAIR 
- STOMACH > ak a 
> ? (e) + 

= » kaveR,@ BOWEL PET, Fang 


Sp" PILLS) 


: aly DR-J-€ AYER & GO 


AT WORLD'S FAIR ~~ LOWELL ,MASS. USA 
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TEA INTOXICATION. 


The intoxicating effect of tea is not ap- 
preciated as fully as they should be, either by 
the indulger in its effusion er by the physi- 
cian who is later called upon to combat its 
untoward influence on the system and to give 
advice in regard to its further continuation. 
So very little is to be found in our text-books 
on the subject of tea-poisoning that, unless 
the facilities have been such as to make a 
study of it possible, a recognition of the con- 
dition is far from likely. That it isa potent 
factor in causing functional derangements of 
the gravest character is well known to those 
who have given its physiological action seri- 
ous attention. 

Of 1,000 consecutive cases applying ‘or 
general treatment in our largest dispensary, 
100, or 10 per cent. were found to be liberal 
indulgers in tea, and suffering from its dele- 
terious effects, and no one of which came for 
treatment of the tea habit, but for various 
other complaints. They were loath, when 
apprised of the cause of their illness, to be- 
lieve that such a harmless household com- 
modity ever produced any bad effects. 

Of these 100 cases reported 20 per cent. 
complained of persistent dizziness, 19 per 
cent. of indigestion, 45 per cent. of headache, 
20 per cent. of despondency, 19 per cent. of 
palpitation of the heart, and 15 per cent. of 
insomnia. Truly the foregoing is an array 
of troublesome symptoms of which any per- 
nicious drug should be proud. 

There is a great difference between physi- 
ological and poisonous effects of a drug on 
the system. When tea has been used for a 
considerable period in excess and its detri- 
mental action has been constant, we have 
well defined symptoms supervene, a few of 
which are such as vertigo, mental confusion, 
sensible palpitation of the heart, restlessness, 
insomnia, hallucinations, ‘‘ nightmare,” nau- 
sea, neuralgia, anorexia, constipation, pros- 
tration and anxiety, and a peculiar kind of 
intoxication ending after hours of vigil in a 
torpor from exhaustion. 

What worse line of symptoms could follow 
the use of a beverage so commonly employed 
it is hard to imagine, and that many people 
use it to excess is unquestionable. Many 
have confessed to an inability to ‘‘get through 
the day,” without copious imbibitions of 
what is, in many cases, a strong decoction. 
Some drink every twenty-four hours as much 
as fifteen pints, and some there are who are 
unable to judge of how much they consume. 
Whether a confession would be considered a 
matter of shame, it is hard to say; the gen- 
eral lack of moral tone and the total per- 
verseness are so great. They are nothing 
more or less then genuine inebriates, and 
look upon tea as the same agent of support as 
an alcoholic does upon alcohol. It is high 
time that physicians should recognize these 





cases of disomania and study a method for 
their amelioration.—Dr. James Wood in 
Medical Record. 


WORK AND HEALTH. 

Much has been said about the evil effects 
of overwork and the necessity for proper 
periods of rest. The point has not been too 
strongly urged; but it must be remembered, 
at the same time, that the best health is en- 
joyed only by hard workers. 

‘Lhe athlete's arm attains its size by virtue 
of the greater quantity of nourishing blood 
attracted to it by the severe exercise which 
it undergoes The mental athlete accom- 
plishes his extraordinary amount of brain 
work only after years of mental training and 
effort. 

Rarely do the parts thus exercised fail. 
The neglected functions and organs are 
more often the cause of the ‘‘ breakdown.” 

Work is essential to health. Health in its 
perfection is found only where both brain 
and body are active; and it is possible that 
the keenest health has been enjoyed by the 
hardest workers in the fields of both mental 
and physical labor. 

Sir Walter Scott, whose work stands as a 
monument to his industry as well as to his 
genius, was, we are told, most indefatigable 
in his pursuit of physical exercises of all 
kinds, in many of which he excelled, and in 
which he could tire most men as easily as he 
could excel them in feats requiring long- 
sustained mental effort. Much the same 
thing is told of Goethe. 

These men fulfilled to the utmost the ad- 
vice of the adage: ‘‘ Work while you work, 
and play while you play.” 

Those whose enjoyment of life is largest, 
and whose accomplishment of work is great- 
est for the longest time, are those who go 
into their work and play in a whole-hearted 
fashion, or as it is often expressed, ‘‘for all 
they are worth-” For such, health is sup- 
plied in greatest measure. 

The best health is not to be found in the 
indulgence of ‘‘loafing,” which is neither 
rest nor work; it is generated rather by the 
alternate exercise of brain and muscle By 
this means both are flushed with the fluid 
which gives health and life to all the tissues 
—the blood. 


DO YOU HAVE ASTHMA? 

If you do, you will be glad to hear that the 
Kola plant, found on the Congo River, West 
Africa, is reported a positive cure for the 
disease. The Kola Importing Company, 
1164 Broadway, New York, have such faith 
in this new discovery, that they are sending 
out free by mail large trial cases of Kola 
Compound to all sufferers from Asthma who 
send their name and address on a postal 
card. Write to them. 
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Hartfords, $80 $60 $50. 


Boston. 
New York. 
Cuicaao. 
PROVIDENCE. 
BurFAaco. 


BRANCHES: 








COLUMBIA 
BICYCLES 


The New Columbia Models have a 
lightness and dainty grace never at- 
tained 
Strength, too. Get a catalogue at any agency; mailed for two 2-cent 
Tells of all Columbias; also of good lower-priced bicycles — 


POPE MANUFACTURING CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES 
AND FACTORIES: 


in bicycles before. Greater 


Hartford, Conn. 














. “Marvelous 
. es. Resurrection « 
Plant, _ = 


The Greatest Curi- 
7 Osity. Though to alls: 


fo. 
ter. Ve besutifal and yo © 
Ree nat a nly A cents each, $ 
end free our con- 
es) , of Bpecialties and 
pectal {e) ore in Seeds, Bulbs, Plantet 
Will also send by mail 
rr ‘nents xep GLADIOLUS, all colors, for 
5 CHOICE NAMED GLADIOLUS, extra fine, for. 

10 OXALIS MIXED for Se.—3 TUBEROSES for.... . q 
Or the whole 30 Bulbs and Resurrection Plant for 40¢, 
SS, FLORAL PARK, N. Y. 








Arthur’s Home Magazine 
A JOURNAL FOR WOMEN. 


a __ Devoted to high class general literature. 
FASHIONS, HOME-KEEPING, POETRY, 
san, MUSIC, WOMAN’S WORK. 

ONE DOLLAR A YEAR. 


ADDRESS SAMPLE Copy, 5 CTs. 


109 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 





PENNSYLVANIA 


Railroad Co. 


PERSONALLY CONDUCTED TOURS. 


WASHINGTO ee weeks until May 28, 1895, 


inclusive. Rates, mauten accommodations at best 
hotels: New York, $18.50 ; Philadelphia, $11.50. 


8-day tour will leave 
New York and geod 
phia March 7th, 1895. 
Rates, satiation all necessary expenses: New York. 


$15.50; Philadel hia, ao also tickets returning via 


Richmond and ashingto: 
sg weeks in the State of Flowers. wil 
1895. Rates: 


A series of 3-day tours. Dates— 
— 2ist, and at intervals of 


FLORID A series of Jacksonville tours, allowin; 
be run March 12 and 26, 


$50.00 from New York, $48.00 from Philadelphia, in- 
—s meals en route and Pullman berth on special 


CALIFORNIA 


20, 1895. 


A tour to the Golden Gate will leave 
yard P .. and yg b 
cent Pullman arch 


Detailed itinerary will be sent on application to Tourist 
Agent, 1196 Broadway, New York, or Room 411, Broad 
Street Station, Philadelphia. 


J. R. WOOD, 
Gen’l Pe*- Agt. 


GEO. W. BOYD, 
Ass’t Gen’l Pass. Agt 
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IF YOU WANT AN OUT-DOOR DRESS FOR ANY PURPOSE, BUY 


PLUETTE 


TRADE MARK* REGISTERED 


ONLY GENUINE WATER-PROOF SERGE 


Makes a handsome and rain-proof dress, a bicycle suit or riding habit, and is the only genuine substitute for a mack- 
intesh, at half the cst and none of the objectionable features. 

Pluette is guaranteed. TAKE NOOTHER, BEWARE OF ALL OTHER SERCES CALLED RAIN- 
PROOF, 4s they are liable t> cockle after being wet. Pluette I§ NOT INJURED in any manner by contact with 
water. S-e that ‘ Pluette”’’ is s amped on back every five yards, or the goods are not genuine Inquire of all retail 


dry goods firms; if not found write 
~~ SHAEN MANUFACTURING CO., 


476 Broome Street, New York. 








The Softened Light, the Rich Colors, 


says Beausfel Erects” Crystographs 


secured at a fraction of the cost by apylying 
MATERIAL COMPLETE FOR AN OR- Now admitted to be the firest substitute for 
DINARY WINDOW, $3 .00 stained Glass in the market. Every variety of 


designs and endless ¢ ffects in coloring. 


Easily applied—-suits old windows or new. Address for furth r information, catalogue, etc., 


THE CRYSTOGRAPH CO., 


1026 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








PROTECTION ck FREE [| RADE 


O matter what you may think about this ques- 
tion in a commercial sense, you know very 
well that if you have any business interests 

and valuable books and papers you should have 
a fire proof safe. For protection against 


_»m ___ BURGLARS 


The Mosler Patent Screw Door Bank Safe, with 
no holes or bolts through body or door of safe, 
with automatic and time lock, is the best. For 
further particulars call on or address 


MOoSLER SAFE Co. 


Near City HALi BROADWAY AND DUANE ST. 
NEW YORK 
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more than oatmeal—infinitely better. 














It is Surprising How Cheap R 
y| Those two-pound packages of Quaker Oats are sold! 


Cost little, if any, |@ 


Sold only in 2 Ib. Packages. 


->-F,V. 








The very best way to know 
whether Dobbins’ Electric Soap is 
as good as it is said to be, is to “ry 
tt yourself. \t can’t deceive you 
Only be careful not to get an imi- 
tation. There area great many 
Electrics and Magnetics, all in- 
tended to deceive the public into 
supposing that they are Dobbins’ 
Electrics, or just as good. We 
have made this since 1869. It is 
the original Electric and is guar- 
anteed to be worth four times as 
much as any other soap ever made. 
For washing anything, from the fin- 
est lace to the heaviest blanket, it 


is without a peer. Only follow di- 
rections. 
74 E A D allthat wesay on thetwo wrappers 


around the soap, and then see for 

C AREFU LLY yourself, whether or not you can 
afford to ever use any other soap 

than this, after having heard its own story, told you by 

your own test of i 

DOBBINS SOAP M’F'G CO., 
Successors to I. L. Cragin & Co., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The Collar 















Cant Get 
Away 


No time wasted — 
No annoyance — 
No slip— 

No profanity — 


The Benedict Collar Button, sold 
everywhere, is the collar button you 
want. Send postal for free Collar 
Book. 


Made by Enos Richardson & Co., 23 Maiden 


Lane, New York. 
OOO 
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Bias is the standard of excel- 
lence in bindings, and 
Velveteen : 


this is the reason why 
i you often hear other 
Sk rt kinds called ‘‘just the 
Binding same as the ‘S.H. & M.’”? 
Don’t YOU take ANY binding unless 
the label reads **S. H. & M.’ 


Samples and — on *‘How to Bind the Dress 
Skirt,"’ for 2c. stamp. 
The S. H. & M. Co., 131 Spring St., New York. 


“*S.H.& M.”’ Dress Stays are the Best. 











Your shoes with injurious dress- 

WHY RUIN ing? Some dealers recommend 

such because of a larger profit. 

Sone hoes preserves the leather and gives a beauti- 
ful polish. BU TH TON 

aliicieteredh, 71 ae St.,’N. Y. 


FIGARO LICORICE, 


Imported from Spain 


ABSOLUTELY PURE, 


‘ou desire to try the finest 
Lieo ice ever imported into the U. : 
send CTO in stamps for 
+ HREE STICKS and beaa- 
tiful po tere : 
Cc. 









FIGARO IMPORTATION OFFICE, 
3 Union Square, N. ¥. 








A GORILLA’S VERIMIFORI APPENDIX. 


The giant gorilla, Gumbo, brought to this 
city from Lisbon some time ago and placed 
on exhibition, died about a fortnight ago, 
and his body was turned over to three pro- 
fessors of the Harvard medical school for 
dissection. The autopsy showed that the 
beast died of tuberculosis, or ‘‘consump- 
tion,” the spleen, kidneys and liver exhibit- 
ing the effects of the disease as well as the 
lungs. The brain was small, weighing only 
seventeen ounces, or about one-third that of 
aman. The temporal muscles, by which the 
lover jaw is moved, were six times the size 
of the corresponding muscles in man. The 
muscles of the spinal column and chest were 
remarkably large. Gumbo had a vermiform 
appendix ten inches in length, whereas in the 
human species it rarely measures more than 
three. His height was five feet six inches, 
his weight was 108 pounds, but these figures 
give no idea of his muscular strength. His 
arms were three feet long, and tke hand 
measured nearly a foot more. The muscles 
of the arm in texture resembled wire rope. 
The most surprising discovery, however, was 
a sort of pouch or bag in the chest, in front 
of the lungs, and connected by means cf an 
independent valve with the trachea, or wind- 
pipe. It was by means of this hitherto un- 
known organ that the gorilla was able to 
omit his peculiar shrieksaud roars. Gumbo’s 
brain will be studied more carefully by the 
aid of the microscope. Dr. Chapman, of 
Philadelphia, who has made a scientific study 
of apes, reached the conclusion that a ‘‘ man 
has mentally more of a prototype and Dar- 
winian ancestor in the chimpanzee than in 
the gorilla.” 


LAND AND WATER TRICYCLE. 

A tricycle which can be made to travel 
either on land or water is the invention of.a 
Hamburg genius named George Pinkert. 
The machine is.so large and heavy that no 
such speed can be gotten out of it as is made 
every fair day upon each of the Chicago 
boulevards, but Herr Pinkert thinks he has 
accomplished much in doing nine and one- 
fourth miles an hour on land and seven and 
one-half on the smooth surface of a river. 
tiis tricycle has motor wheels fifty-three 
inches in diameter and nearly twenty inches 
thick. They are made of sheet iron, and are 
divided into three water-tight compartments, 
which are filled with air. On the outside of 
these wheels are flange-boards about fovr 
inches wide by seven and one-half in length. 
The steering wheel is about a yard in diame- 
ter and sixteen inches thick, and has two 
water-tight compartments. The wheels have 
rubber tires which allow them to run on 
land. The whole machine weighs about 210 
pounds. 
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Are the Highest 
of All High Grades. 


ICYCLES. PRICE, $85.00. 


Do not be misled by unscrupulous dealers. Insist on having the best 
Warranted superior to any bicycle built in the world, regardless of ge Get our Sag ees 
by mail, before buying. INDIANA BICYCLE CO., Indianapolis, Ind., U.S. A 



















5Oc Trial Sets rest av tra 


By mail postpaid, safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. Order the letters 
and the numbers from this advertisement Mm tpn! as these are introductory sets, not in ne of these 
an Elegant Annual of 168 pages, which will be sent free with first order. If none - 

sets suit you and on want une angthing in inour line send for CATALOGUE F 
d FLOWER 





Abo 
ages devoted SEEDS, 70 to PLANT Ss po | 


the balance to eke CREAM OF ‘THE TRU 


e tH —i6pkes. choice Vegetable Seeds,16 s' ne od FRUIT TREES, Ete.—Mail Size. 
E—2 pkts. choice wiewer Seeds, 20 sorts Set 290-5 Peach, 4 SOrts ......cscccccscccccccccsesess ++ -50C 
—2 Blegant Palamse............cseeescees Apple, 4 SOTtS.....0000-0008 
10 Sorts Lovely "Everbioomin 5 Rose poe 1053 Pee, 2 Cherry........+- 
ize Chrysanthemums, I 


—4Superb French Cannas, 4 sorts. 

J, Show Geraniums, 10 sorts . 

L—- Srees Gladiolt Flowering Bu 
N—10 Tuberoses, Double Flowering Size. 
o—-10 plewertag "Plants, 10 sorts.......... 
P—6 Hardy Ornamental Shrubs, 6 sorts. 
Q—6 Hardy Climbing Vines, 6 sorts. * 113—2 Blackberries, 4 

One-half each of any two sets 50c., jn 3 sets $1.25, 5 sets $2.00. 
EVERY THINC of the BEST for ORCHARD, VINEYARD, LAWN, CARDEN, CREEN- 
HOUSE and CONSERVATORY. wyr es - TREES, SHRUBS, VINES , ROSES, etc. 
4ist YEAR. 1,000 ACRE 29 CREENHOUSES. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON Co., Box 7é Painesville, O. 
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: has 
Freight. Special low rates. equaled for the ——; relief oF Catarrh, Cold in the 
now ed, tells all ‘about this Head and Headache. Cures Deafness, restores lost sense 
subject. Sent F of smell. Sixty years on the market. All Druggists sell 
REASONER BROS., Oneco, Florida. it. 25c. per bottle. F.C. KEITH, Mfr., Cleveland, O 

















Y Borax Receipt Book Free 80 pages. For Laundry, Kitchen, Toilet, Bath, Complexion and Hair. 200 ae 








to use Borax. Send postal.’ Pacific Coast Borax Co., 269 Dearborn St., Chicago 


WRINGING DRY < 


isimpossible unless your wringer has well nae rOLL When you buy a 
ht a a on having the ARRANTED S$ of the AMERI- 

' ue _ oe the Lerpees mapufacturers -, Wringers and Rolls 
nthe ha tJ 000 capita our pameand warrant stam 

on rolls. oP Rasta wringer information FREE. oi Street, New York 
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If you love RARE FLOWERS, choicest 
READER nip 'sasres please. cose FRER. a. a 





WE HAVE NO AGENTS 


* but sell direct to the consumer at 


BS wholesale prices. Ship anywhere 
we a i Lr for examination beforesale. Every 
TERRA NS 100 sevice of Cearriages, 90 styles of 
% 4] 
ONY LEE 5 \ Harness, Saddles, Fly Nets, an 
4c. in stainps, postage on 
age ca 
ELKHART CARRIAGE AND HARNESS MFG. CO. 
W. 8. PRATT, Secretary. ELKHART, IND. 


by every meth- 
USTRATING 22 
plates for let- 







No. 20 Concord Wagon $29. 10. 112 — 





UST printing. Prices lowest consistent 
with quality. Facilities and capacity unex- 
celled. Send for samples and estimates. 
BENEDICT—ENCRAVER-CHICACO. 











ARNICA TOOTH SOAP 


Insures beautiful pearly teeth, an aromatic 
aoe and healthy mouth and’ -fo. 8. Abso- 

No 7 taste. At 
~ all aman or by mail 2% conte. "Try it. 


C. H. STRONG & CO., CHICAGO. 


Pan kinds. | Phlo 
Sor I _ IndBinky, 











zing 3 mos. 4 

7 nias, Zinnias, Marg’t Pinks or S. Peas for 
club of 2; all for club of 3, Club with friends. 
GEO. W. PARK,6@, Libonia, Pa. 
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THE HIGHEST 
MEDAL 
World’s Fair, 1893, 
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SECRET OF LONG LIFE. 





Barthelemy Saint-Hilaire, the famous 
French scholar and politician, who recently 
entered on his ninetieth year, full of physical 
and intellectual vigor, has been telling the 
inevitable interviewer how it is his days have 
been so long in the land. It is, we are told, 
the effect of strict adherence to the old pre- 
cept, ‘‘early to bed and early to rise,” with 
steady work during waking hours. Every 
grand old man seems to have a secret of his 
own. Mr. Gladstone attributes his longevity 
to his hablit of taking a daily walk in all 
weathers, and his giving thirty-two bites to 
every morsel of food. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes pinned his faith on equalbility of 
temperature. The late Major Knox Holmes 
swore by the tricycle, which in the end, was 
the cause of his death. Dr. P. H. Vande 
Weyde, an American octogenarian, not long 
ago Offered himself ‘‘as an example of the 
benign influence of the study and practice of 
music.” 

Some aged persons give the credit of their 
long lives to abstinence from tobacco, alco- 
hol, meat, or what not; others to their in- 
dulgence in all these things. One old lady, 
who had reached the age 120 or thereabouts, 
maintained that single blessedness is the real 
elixir vite, and she ascribed the death of a 
brother at the tender age of ninety to the fact 
that he had committed matrimony in early 
life. The late M. Ferdinand de Lesseps be- 
lieved in horse riding. Mr. James Payn 
complains that in his boyhood he ‘‘got a 
little bored with too much horse.” Ina let- 
ter recently published, M. de Lesseps deliv- 
ered himself on the subject as follows: ‘‘I 
shall always be deeply grateful to Larine, my 
riding master, who from my earliest years 
made me share his keen passion for horses 
and I am still convinced that daily exercise 
has in a large measure been the means of 
enabling me to reach my eighty-fourth year 
in perfect health.”” Carlyle was also a great 
rider almost to the end of his long life, and 
he not only rode, but groomed his horse him- 
self. On the whole it must be concluded 
that the secret of longevity is a sound con- 
stitution prudently husbanded. 


THE color of leaves is affected by light, but 
this does not hold true of flowers. Last 
winter a blue hyacinth found itself under a 
flat stone six inches beneath the surface. As 
it could not reach the light, it developed 
leaves and flowers under the stone. The 
leaves were blanched as white as the stalk of 
celery but the flowers took on the natural 
deep blue. It is said the same results attend 
when the hyacinth blooms in a dark cellar. 
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SPRING HUMORS 
Skin Eruptions 
Pimp'es Blotches 
Blackheads, Freckles 
Facial Blemishes 


CHARGES MODERATE 
CONSULTATION FREE 


JOHN H. WOODBURY 
Dermatological Institute, 
127 WEST 42d STREET, NEW YORK. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


11 Winter Street, Boston. 
1218 Walnut Street, Phila. 





Champlain B’ld’g, Chicago. 
Union Trust B’ld’g, St. Louis. 


The largest, establishment in the world for the treat- 
ment of the Skin =calp, and Complexion, Nervous and 
Blood Diseases, Eczema, Moles, Warts, Freckles, Super- 


fluous Hair, Birthmarks, Motu, Tan, Pim les, Wrinkles, 
Red Noses, Blackheads, Barbers’ Itch, Facial Develop- 
ment, &c., &c. Over 3,000 diseases and imperfections 
of the skin treated by Regular Registered Physicians, 
who adapt the treatment to the individual conditions. 
Call or send -0c. for 150-page book on skin and scal 
aifections ; sent sealed to any address; with it Py wi 
dh ge a sample of Woodbury’ 3 Facial Soap for Skin, 
p, and Complexion. 
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CASHES J Sex itsnsamnn ead 


Thomas P. Simpson, Washington, D. C 
No attorney’s fee until patent - 
tained. Write for Inventor's Guide. 
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BRYANT & STRATION. 82 Colloge Bldg. Buflalo, N.Y. 


STANDARD, REDUCED TO 
B OK NEW CATALOGUE FREE Cc 
Poputar Book Co., CHicaco Pr 


a 100 all dif. Venezuela, Costa Rica, etc., only 
Ih 10c. ; 200 all dif. Hayti, Hawaii, etc.,only 50c. 
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DO YOU CAMP OUT? 
If so, you should send for 1895 sono of The Pro- 


tean Tent. It isa — ook | 
. COMSTOCK, Branston, til. 


Thirty excursions to Europe. 
EU RO PE Ocean tickets by all lines. 
Send for ‘‘ Tourist Gazette.” 
F. C. CLARK, Tourist Agent, 111 Broadway, N. Y. 


Official Ticket Agent Pennsylvania and Erie R.R 
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method. Awarded 
Aah RT = HAN Fair. Simplest and best 
& the world. lesson FREE. For books and lessons 


MATL, write Hl M. PERNIN, Author, Detroit, Mich. 








AIR@REMOVED 


Permanently, root and branch, in 5 minutes, without pain, 
discoloration or injury with “ Pilla Solvene.” Sealed 
iculars, 6c. Wilcox Specifie Co., Phila., Pa. 


CURED without medicine, 

Rheumatism, Spinal Diseases 

a Dropsy easily cured. 

or a by = book FREE 
to all, address DR. ot . a 


1401 A 5 —_ Chicago. 


NO MORE GRAY HAIR. 


only genuine remedy for restoring gray 
pa esp agen he lg Theusands of Tes- 
timonials $1.00 per betfle. Druggists or BauceLine Co., 377 6th 
Ave;, N.Y. Treatise on the hair sent en applicaion FREE. 
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my VACATION 
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H. GAZE a SONS, L’td., 115 Broapway, New YorK. 
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AMERICANS BAT TOO FUCH. 





The nutritive value and costs of foods is 
discussed at length in a bulletin of the agri- 
cultural department, based on investigation 
made by the bureau of animal industry. The 
results of these studies, says the bulletin, 
confirms the general impression of hygicnists 
that our diet is one sided and that we eat too 
much. Owing tothe large consumption in 
this country of sugar and the use of large 
quantities of fat meats, the food which we 
actually eat has relatively too little protein 
and too much fat, starch and sugar. It is 
found that the protein in ordinary meats, 
fish and milk is readily and completely di- 
gested, that of vegetable foods is much less 
completely digested than of animal foods. 
One-fourth or one-third of potatoes, whole 
wheat and rye flour may escape digestion and 
thus be useless for nourishment, and one- 
sixth of the protein of wheat flour, corn- 
meal, peas and beans may be assumed to be 
undigested when cooked and eaten in the 
usual way. 

‘‘Of the meat extracts in the market,” 
continues the report, ‘‘some contain very 
little and others practically no material which 
builds tissues or yields energy. Animal foods 
gratify the palate in many ways which the 
vegetable foods do not, and what is perhaps 
of greater weight in regulating the actual 
usage of communities by whose demand the 
prices are regulated, they satisfy a real need 
by supplying protein and fats, which vege- 
table foods lack.” 


DYES FRO/1 VINE-LEAVES. 
Dyes from autumn teaves might seem a 
natural and matter-of-course production, but 
until recently no such thing has been thought 
of. Some German chemists have, however, 
succeeded in extracting a substance from 
ripened vine-leaves that with appropriate 
mordants will color beautiful shades of brown 
and yellow. 





IF you find yourself irritated and unhappy 
—and with fairly good reasons for being so— 
take hold of yourself by the collar, and set 
yourself down hard, and say to yourself: 
‘* Well, what of it? Supposing that it is so, 
how long will it be so? What difference 
will it make at a short time fromnow? A 
good night’s sleep will dissipate the most of 
it. If nothing else will remedy it, death will 
—and that is not far away. Why should I 
allow the brief time I have to be happy in 
this life to be turned into misery? I will 
not do it; I will not permit myself to be 
fretted and chafed and imbittered.” Then 
go and dash cold water over your head, and 
take hold of some sort of work. 
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MENNEN’S Borated Talcum 


TOILET 
POWDER. 


Soqeeee’ by the Highest 
Medical Authorities 
as a Perfect Sanatory Toilet 

Preparation 
for infants and adults. 

Delightful after shaving. 
Positively Relieves Prickly Heat. Nettle Rash, Chafed 
Skin, Sunburn, etc. Removes Blotches, Pimples and Tan, 
makes the skin smooth and healthy. Decorated Tin Box, 
Yprink er Top Sold by Druggist or mailed for 25 cents. 

Send for Free Sample. (Name this magazine.) 


GERHARD MENNEN CO., 
Newark, N. J. 


The BEST':,2°°3 


Send for 100-page illustrat- 
ed book, and learn Which 
is BEST—an ¥. 

& O0., 25 8. 11th St. Philadelphia, Pa, 











tiow 92 Write to us and we will 

* tell you all about it. 
Others have done it, so cau you. 
Or, if you want to save time by 
going to a Good School, say so, 
and we will tell you about that. 


THE BENN PITMAN SYSTEM 
* Te? WRITE is ay Asnetios = Syetenn Learn 











5Oc. BARGAINS 


erumusnsrsrereeee IN ROSES and PLANTS. 
We want your trade, hence we offer these cheap 
bargains well knowing that once a customer 
of ours, always one. Please tel) your neigh- 
bors about it. 
Set A—10 Ever-blooming Roses, 10 Colors. . 50c 
« B—10 rise Winning Chrysanthemums 50c 
a ©—10 Lovely Fuchsias, all different.... 50c 
« P—8 Fragrant Carnation Pin 0c 
« E—15 Choicest Rainbow Pansies. 
«* F—12 Sweet Scented double Tube Roses 50c 
“ G—10 Elegant Geraniums, a}! different 50c 
= Flowering Begonias, choice kinds 0c 
« J—10 Vines and Plants, suitable for 
ases and Baskets... 
“* K—12 Magnificent Coleus, bright colors 50c 
“ 1.—4 Choice Decorative Palms, elegant 50c 
«* M—4 Dwarf Ever-blooming Fr. Cannas 0c 
«“ N—2 Packets Flower Seeds, all kinds 0c 
NO TWO ALIKE IN THESE SETS. 
Any 3 sets for $1.25, any & for $2. 
By mail postpaid, onto arrival and satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Order by the letters from 
this advertisement now as ““_- introductory 
sets not in catalogue. 8 book contains 
everything you need for the garden and house. 
bes mail it for 10c. in stam Weare the larg- 
rose growers in the world. Over one anda 


Paif million roses sold each year. 
The COOD & REESE co., 
Ch ion City Gr 





Box 208 SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 
















*‘OuT OF 250,000 INFANTS DYING ANNUALLY IN FRANCE, 
100,000 MIGHT BE SAVED BY PROPER NURSING." 
M. ROUCHARD, Pres. Soc. Pro. Children. 
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in front barely enters neck of 
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“THEBEST” 


NURSER 
NOT ONLY 


Nipple Collapsing, but 
Prevents ‘Winp-coLic 


and BOWEL TROUBLE, TOO 

IT IS THE GENUINE AND ONLY 
PRACTICAL AIR-INLET BOTTLE 
At druggists, 25 cents, with a sample “Clingfast” Nipple, 


Free; or by f ny cents, e delive: 
guaranteed. ur * Gin lingfast * Ripple, warranted ou 
gum, 50 cents rake. we 


THE GOTHAM CO0., 80 Warren St., New York. 


se eBUGGY 
THE BEST 


oan er yy in the eae at ae 
whelesale prices. Shi pped anywhereto 
anyone with peivilenst to examine with- 
out owode it one cert in edvance, All 
wf guaranteed. Send forlarge 
SUSUSURSUSCUCESSEEEEED™ ee ASH BU YER testimonials 
Free. Writeto-day address (in full) CASH ERS’ UNION. 


158 West Van Buren Street, Bi ee yA I's. 












ers 


Supply the three missing letters in this word 
and you have something which tortures men and 
women more than the agonies of cholera, con- 
sumption, or even the conscience of the uncon- 
fessed crimizal. To relieve or cure this torture 
all attempts of science and skill have proved as 
futile as the efforts of man to stem the ocean’s tide. 

Our legally poe Discovery has. at last 
solved the puzzle. The chief secret of its success 

m liesin the fact thatit embodies an altogether xew 
princi~le. Itenables any one to painlessly and 
pleasantly rid himself of any form of PILES just 
as sure as the earth moves. Whether painful 
Hemorrhoids, agonizing Fistulas, Fissures that 
have baffied the best doctors, or Piles of the most @ 
troublesome nature, the relief is prompt, the cure 
is sure. 

Our Discovery is neither ointment, suppository, 
liniment, wash, lotion, nor instrument. It 
from all these as light differs from darkness. 
furnish free proofs in our State, in your State, in 
any State. e charge one dollar for the Discov- 
ery, postpaid. 

Kemchacin Caloric Co., 495 Lincoln St., Boston, Mass. 
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you do it, 


Eee tachmentsFREE. We pay freight ship any- 
where on 80 days free trial, in any home 

wa) without asking one cent in advance. Buy 

“i from factory. Save agents large profits. 

Over 100.000 in ure, Catalogue and testi- 

pocaials vem st GU ve RU NION. 

(in fall), Ne 

158-164 West Van Buren St., 84 y Chicago, Il 


8 8 Tanned for robes and 
lugs. Soft, light moth- 
proof, and odorless. 

c Circular free. 


SROSBY FRISIAN Fux Co , Box 20, Rochester, N. Y. 











HOW TO SUCCEED. 
A well-writtten treatise on Personal 
Magnetism and its development to assure 
improvement in life, can be had by men- 
tioning this paper and enclosing roc. te 
Prof. Anderson, Masonic — Chica- 
go. This book should be read by every- 
B one, asit means the betterment of moral, 
mental and 4 manhood & woman- 
hood. 100 pp. k on HYPNOTISM, toc. 


ROSES & PLANTS ‘=.’ SEEDS =4ir 


each. price. 
Our large Illustrated Catalogue giving reasons why 
we can sell goods so cheap, and a packet of Choice 
Pansy Seeds, to all who will mention this paper. 
Address, The CALLA GREENHOUSES, CALLA, @ 


0 is an ideal fabric for even- 
ing dresses and tea gowns. 
bre | genuine when stamped 
FAYETTA on selvedge. 42 

REGISTERED 'O1 inches wide Retails at $1.25 


r yard. For samples address 
_s . FAYETTA, 8: Grand St.,N. Y. 
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HMM CHO 


Tpay$ to$16 per week formakingcrayon por- 
traits; new patented method; any one whocan read 
orwritecan do the work at hme, inspare time, day or 
Hoa % Send for particuiars and work at once. 

. A. GRIPP, German Artist, Tyrone, Pa. 


The Lady’s Syringe 


Is as yet the only practical instrument for the treatment 
of certain female complaints, because it is constructed 
upon the only correct principle, viz., Injection and Suc 
tion It cleanses PERFECTLY, which no other syringe as 
yet has accomplished. and has many other advantages ex- 
plained in our descriptive circular, which we mail gratis. 


COODYEAR RUBBER CO., 
17 MJRRAY STREET, NEW YORK. 








NESS & nead Noises Entirely Cured 

D E A by Peck’s Invisible TUBULAR Ear CusH- 

roe be ee gre anew | . —— 

self-adjusting. Success'ul where remedies fa‘ us- 

trated — proofsfree. Address F. HISCOX, 853 Broad- 
way, New York. 
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A COLD LIGHT. 


The recent investigation of Professor 
Ebert form an interesting sequel to the re- 
searches of Tesla on the production of elec- 
tric light with the minimum amount of heat. 
The goal, of course, is to get the light with 
no heat at all, except that which naturally 
belongs to the luminous rays; that is, to get 
rid of the obscure or dark heat altogether. 
Only about five per cent. of the energy ex- 
pended in an incandescent lamp is tuned into 
light, the remaining ninety-five going into 
waste heat. Professor Ebert has now not 
only deduced the laws according to which 
apparatus should be made to produce cold 
light by means of alternating currents of high 
frequency, but h2 has succeeded in obtaining 
a light of about one-thirteenth of a candle 
power, with about one-thousandth of the 
energy required in one of the standard candle 
power lamps. This, of course, is a very 
small light, but Professor Ebert is confident 
that lights of practical brightness may be ob- 
tained according to his method. 


THE POET’S REVENGE. 


‘«T’ve brought you a little thing of my own.” 
The Poet meekly said, 
The Editor uttered a ghastly groan, 
And shook his massive head. 


‘«’Tis small, but so precious,’’ the Poet sighed, 
The Editor groaned once more, 
He thought to himself that the Poet lied; 
As poets had done before. 


The Poet continued, though fiercer still 
Became the Editor’s mien: 
‘« If you will not use it, there’s many will, 
’Tis a packet of Pyle’s Pearline.” 


Then the Editor understood the jest, 
But vainly he tried to smile; 

He knew that the present his wife liked best 
Wa Pearline made by Pyle. 


—The Kings’ Jester. 


PRESERVING CUT FLOWERS. 


Do you know that you should always pull 
all the leaves off the stalks of flowers before 
putting them in water? I mean, of course, 
all the leaves which would otherwise be in 
the water, not those above it. And another 
wrinkle given here, is that with such flowers 
as lilac, for instance, or any other hard- 
stocked sort of shrub, the bark should be 
peeled off as well asthe leaves. The flowers 
live ever so much longer if these precautions 
are taken. A scrap of charcoal in the water 
is also a great preservative. 
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Blue Beauty or Giant Percanial Sweet Pea.—Flowers 
two inches across and two and a half inches long; a 
lovely shade of azure-blue with feathery markings of 
deeper blue and a dash of pure, clear white in the 
centre of each. Forms a dense vine 6 to 8 feet high, 
covered with blossoms, surpassing in beauty the finest 
Clematis. Hardy, growing more beautiful from 
year to year. Seeds, 15c per packet. 





Pink Beauty, (Kosteletzkya).—One of the aneatent 
floral novelties of the age. Perfectly hardy and cov- 
ered all summer and autumn with flowers as large and 
almost as round as silver dollars, which are of the 
most tender and charming bright rosy-pink imagin- 
able. Blooms first year from seed and forms a dense 
plant three feet high, that remains in perfection a 
lifetime. Succeeds everywhere. Seeds, 25c per packet. 


Strong blooming Plants. of either, by mail, each 25c., or 3 for 50c. 


ELEANOR, the only large very early Strawberry. 
of all strawberries. 


CANNA, immense pure golden flowers. 


PLYMOUTH Rock, the most valuable cherry. 
Faxon SQUASH, the finest vegetable of modern times. 


Mary and HENRY WarD BEECHER, the biggest and best 


LOvETT’s BEST BLACKBERRY. SUNBEAMS 
A host of other 


valuable novelties, and all the good old sorts of FRUITS, FLOWERS and VEGETABLES. 


A FLOWER GARDEN for 25c. 


To prove by results the superior quality of our seeds we will mail ten full-sized packets of Flower Seeds for 


25 cents. 


These packets contain hundreds of varieties and with the simple culture a child of ten years can give, 


will produce a brilliant display of beautiful flowers all summer and autumn and plenty for cutting for the house. 
Also ten fuil-sized packets of Vegetable Seeds, all choice varieties, selected especially for boys, for 25 cents. 
Everything is fully described in our Guide to Horticulture, a book of 150 pages, copiously illustrated 


and beautifully printed; and full instructions given for planting, pruning, culture and management. 
To those who send TEN CENTS, and say where they saw this 


order any of the above, the GUIDE is sent FREE. 


To all who 


advertisement, we mail a bulb of the lovely Variegated-leaved Tuberose, three bulbs of Gladiolus and the GUIDE. 


250 Acres of Nursery. 


41st Year. 


25,000 feet of Greenhouses. 


The LOVETT CO,., Little Silver, New Jersey. 





DE POTTER’S TOURS. 
16th Season. Select Parties in May and 
—_ ig = ne “wr me 


EUROPE = 


Programs 
Tourist Guide,” —Z iltustrated, —_ on receipt of 10 cents. 
E POTTER, 1 122 Broadway, New York. 


Bh. WOMEN 


Set ouly paasennnciens ouly ‘aclearand briliantCOM. briiliantCOM- 
PLEXiO 





your case,write me,I ene wes you 
. ity a cay. 
anteed to Develop 7y B Bt From 
; permanently remove Wrinkles, and fills out 
hollows in Foss, Throat & Neck. Y 
he 


tively cure every case of Frec les, Pimples, Black- 


sand any discoloration of the complexion. Price $i. 


perbotile, Sample prepaid. ,25¢ Pamphieton “ The Fer- 

ion of Face and Form,’ Sent FREE to all. Address, 
MADAME JOSEPHINE LE FEVRE, 

1208 Chestnut Street, - + Philadelphia, Pa. 








DEAFNESS 


and head noises relieved by using 
WILSON’S COMMON SENSE EAR DRUMS, 
Bntirely new, Scientific invention; 
differentfrom allother devices; ne | 
onl: cate,simpls. comfortable, an 
invis drum in the world. 
u~ 





hment coir 
te for 
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A valuable book entitled “Secrets of the 





Toilet,” containing new receipts, sent 
Free, explaining a new method of easily 
producing an exquisite complexion without 
coat, wders, or poisonous compounds; 
rational method of curing all skin 
eee me eh etc. Many ladies made 
beautiful by foll a g directions contained 
in this book. Address, with 2-cent stamp, 


BORDEAUX TOILET CoO., 
132 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


LADIES 
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The prom Reliance. 


If your druggist hasn't it on sale, send 10 cents fur sam- 
ple can to Wootrice & (o., Mfrs., PaLMeR. Mass. 














ga The Natural Body Brace 


Cures Female Weakness, restores 
Health and Vigor. 

After wearing your Natural Body { 
brace for nine months, the most ex- ¢ 
treme and De ~ female weakness 
has vanished. . JESSIE FISHER. 





Spruce Creek, Pa. p 
I have been afflicted 
witht aking of the womb 
for 23 years, and have 
never had anything do 
hel te like the — 
al Brace 
. rf ‘could rf: stand up hat 
enough to wash dishes before wearing 
it, an’ oa now(after wearing it 3 months) 
lam cooking for a re family. 1 
he!v wash and d 1 kind of work. 
Mrs. Liven FIELD, Oscar, Tex. 
Refunded if Brace is not Satis- 
> nnd Sor full information, 
Natural Body Brace Co., Salina, Kan. f 
HOWARD C. RASH, Manage. | 

















Ci ICAGO 


REAL 
* ESTATE 


“Now a Stap._e SECURITY IN THE MARKETS OF THE WORLD.” 


The men who made Chicago great and the 
World's Fair a success are now developing 
Chicago Heights. 
and Lage ma = of one 
are the founders an irec- 
Forty Bankers tors of the Chicago Heights 
Land Association. 





The history of the remarkable advarce 
in Chicago Real Estate will be repeated 
in the development of 


Chicago Heights. 


Buy a lot now. Easy payments. Large 
profits assured. Special attention given 
to investments for outside parties. Deal 
with responsible people. 





Write for full information. GET OUR RATING. 


Chicago eights Land Association, 


Main Floor Chamber of Commerce, 
CHICAGO. 








BEAR YOUR OWN BURDEN. 


Every man should bear his own burden of 
sorrow. When the burden comes upon him 
he has a right to expect sympathy from his 
friends; he has a riyht to expect help and 
fellowship from those that are near and dear 
tohim. But no one has aright to carry his 
gloom into others’ lives; no one has a right 
because he is walking in a shadow to shadow 
the paths of those about him. That is my 
objection to the wearing of mourning. I 
do not mean to the wearing of every form of 
black, but to the wearing of that kind of 
black that says to everybody, ‘‘I am in 
grief.” 1 object to it not merely because it 
is pagan, not merely because the comfort and 
the joy and the hope of Christianity are not 
symbolized in it. I object to it because in 
its essence it is selfish, because in its essence 
it gives notice to every one, ‘‘I am in 
trouble”’ and so rolls off a part of that 
trouble upon others’ shoulders. When sor- 
row. comes to us let us receive into our hearts’ 
recesses our friends; let us even ask them to 
watch by our side while we wrestle in our 
garden of Gethsemane; but let us not thro 
the burden of our grief on other hearts. 

I see from the newspaper indications that 
suicide is on the increase. I am not sure 
whether this is true or whether it is only true 
that the newspapers are more enterprising 
and we get more widespread reports than we 
used to. But every suicide, unless he is in- 
sane, is a coward, and every temptation 
toward suicide is a coward’s temptation, for 
when a man faces bankruptcy or shame or 
ignominy of any kind and goes out of life by 
his own hands he rolls that burden off upon 
a wife, upon a child, upon a friend, upon a 
home, upon some one else to bear for him; 
he runs away and leaves the poisoned arrows 
to pierce other hearts. The suicide is a cow- 
ard. 

This is our duty to bear bravely, heroically, 
courageously, nobly each one his own bur- 
den.—Rev. Lyman Abbott. 


DON’T SNUB. 


Don't snub a boy becauses he chooses a 
humble trade. The author of ‘ Pilgrim’s 
Progress ’’ was a tinker. 

Don’t snub a boy because he stutters. 
Demonsthenes, the greatest author of Greece, 
overcame a harsh and stammering voice. 

Don’t snub a boy because of the ignorance 
of his parents. Shakespeare, the world’s 
poet, was the son of a man who was unable 
to write his own name. 

Don’t snub a boy who seems dull or stupid. 
Hogarth, the celebrated painter and en- 
graver, was slow at learning, and did not de- 
velop as soon as most boys. 
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DA TENT Si+-+eeseeeee. 


NOTICE TO INVENTORS. 











There was never a time in the history of our country when the d2mand for inventions and improvements in the 
arts and sciences generally wasso great as now. The conveniences of mankind in the factory and work-shop, the 
household, on the farm, and in official life, require continual acc: ssions to the appurtenances and implements of 
each in order to save labor, time and expense. The political change in the administration of government does not 
affect the progress of the American inventor, who, being on the alert and ready to perceive the existing deficiencies, 
does not permit the affairs of government to deter him from quickly conceiving the remedy to overcome existing 
discrepancies. Too great care cannot be exercised in choosing a competent and skillful attorney to prepare and 
prosecute an application for patent. Valuable interests have been lost an destroyed in i able inst: by 
the employment of incompetent counsel, and especially is this advice applicable to those who adopt the ‘‘ No patent 
no pay’ system. Inventors who entrust their business to this class of attorneys do so at imminent risk, as-the 
breadth and strength of the patent is never considered in view of a quick endeavor to get an allowance and obtain 
the feethendue. THE PRESS CLAIMS COMPANY, John Wedderburn, Gen’l Manager, 618 F Street, Wash- 
ington, D. C., representing a large number of importont daily and weeky papers, as well as general periodicals of the 
country, was instituted to protect its patrons from the unsafe methods heretofore employed in this line of business, 
The said company is prepared to take chars e cf all patent business entrusted to it for reasonable fees, and prepares 
and prosecutes applications generally, inc.uding mecharical inventions, design patents, trade-marks, labels, copy- 
rights, interferences, infringements, validity reports, and gives especial attention to rejected cases. It is also prepared 
to enter into competition with any firm in securing foreign patents. 

Write for instructions and advice. 





JOHN WEDDERBURN, 
P. O. BOX 385. 618 F STREET, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


HE AUTOCRAT evtmevate | Flectro-Light Engraving Co. 


Oliver | NEW YORK CITY. 
Wendell Fine Half-Tone Reproductions 


REAKFAST TABLE Holmes Our Specialty. 


Write us for Specimens and Prices. 


Unquestionably the most popular work written Pearl and New Chambers Sts. 
by this famous man. Dr. Holmes was familiarly 


called by the title of this book. NEW YORK CITY. 


ONLY ONE DOLLAR 


reat“ INKS 





of the 








A popular and moderate price edition is now 
offered for the first time. It contains porirait of fr , 4 
Dr. Holmes and is bound in extra cloth, gold tip. 

e@e 


This Magazine is printed 


Penfield Publisting OO, we» v= one cor 


Book and Cut Black. 





109 FIFTH AVENUE, 


NEW YORK. Kenton Place, Philadelphia. 
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Only the purest, Selected remedies, carefully prepared by “inex: 
perienced physician, are used in Ripans Tabules. They contain no acrid, 
irritating substance; nothing that can injure the sensitive tissues of the 
stomach and bowels. The most delicate child can take them with perfect 
safety and positive benefit. Their action is mild and natural. They, 
have no “coating.” A coated pill may take hours to digest, or may not; 
digest at all, but Ripans Tabules disselve easily and quickly in the stomach, 
giving immediate relief. 


Ripans Tabules are a regular prescription and not a mysterious nostrum. Physicians everywhere, every day) 

Rhubarb, Ipecac, Peppermint, Aloes, Nux Vomica, and Soda Those are what RT-PA'NS stands for. Whaf 
they do is very simple: They correct a disordered stomach, and gently stimulate the liver and bowels to heai:hy action, thugs 
teaching the soarce of headaches, dullness, dizziness, indigestion, consti- 


r 





pation, bili feminine i ‘ties, catarrh, and skin eruptions ; and 
preventing more serious illness. De pe nip amped gene 
‘to people of sedentary ways—bi men, and particu- 
larly to women. Druggusts—filling — prescriptions—cannot afford to 
prepare these ingredients in so convesient a shape, nor at aay such price 
a9 Ripans Tabules; which. are put up io litde airtight vest-pocket vials 
ing thew qualities fresh for years. Six vials in a box—36 Tabuies in 
all; so cents a box. Sold by druggists or sent by mail, on receigt of 
price, by THe Rurans Cumicar Co., 10 Spruce Sr, New Yous 
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7) aN [s§ there anything more wholesome, more 

beautiful, more completely pleasing than 

J / j\ a womanly woman? Such a woman is even 

I ae \ tempered, intelligent, strong and healthy, 

Health really tells the whole story. Health 

means strong nerves and strong pody, and they go far toward bringing good looks 
and amiability. 

A woman worn and weariea py tne aragging weaknesses peculiar to her sex, cannot be 
expected to find zest in any duty or amusement. Life is all one dead, monotonous gloom to 
her. On her face is written the story of weakness and pain. ‘The wholesomeness of 
health is lacking. The cheeks lack fullness, the eyes lack sparkle, the hair lacks luster. 

Doctors have learned to locate the source of nine-tenths of womanly sickness in the 
organs that ought above all others to be strong and healthy. 

Sensitive women shudder at the thought of consulting a physician on such matters, A 
natural feeling of modesty makes them dread the examination, and subsequent local treat- 
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ment on which most doctors insist. Much more often than not, this is unnecessary, It 
should not be submitted to except as a last resort. 


Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription has cured thousands of severe cases of ‘‘ female weak- 


ness.’’ It works in a natural, sensible way. 


It begins by subduing the inflammation that 


is always present. Then it strengthens and invigorates the whole body, particularly the 


organs distinctly feminine. 


It promotes regularity, cures inflammation and ulceration, 


and stops the debilitating drain caused by them. 


MOTHERS’ RELIEF. 


‘Wor.LpD’s oS agua MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, Buffalo, N.Y.: 
Gentlemen—Doctor Pierce's’ Medi- 
2 cines have been our family medicines 
for twenty years. They are all th 
...have -been’ represented to be, an 
untold benefits have been derived 
from them. 
on 2 been treated by you with 
1 Remedies, and cured 
or ¢ dificoities that our family doctor 
4 failed to cure; and when ailing, by 
the use of a few bottles of “Golden 
Medical Discovery,” have been al- 
ways benefited. 
I recommend Dr. Pierce’s Favorite 
Prescription to every one who is 
having a family—taken as oe 
in confinemen' it Sees 
shortens “labor” a one 6 war 


Mrs. A. D. Te 
Emporia, Lyon Co., Kas. 





A COMPLICATED CASE 

Cured by ‘‘Pavorite Prescription.” 

WoRLD's DISPENSARY MEDICAL ASSO- 
CIATION, Buffalo, N. Y.: 


Gentlemen—As to my case. It seems 
that everything ailed me that could 
befall a woman, but I derived the 
greatest benefit upon taking Dr. 
Pierces Favorite Prescription, and 
take much pleasure in recommending 
it to all suffering women. 


Most cordially, 
Mrs. EDITH THORNTON, 
Box 157, Dayton, Rhea Co., Tenn, Mrs. THORNTOM, 

















York. 
Chic#2/yo. 


Boston. 
EVERY INSTRUMENT FULLY WARRANTED. 


New 


ston Street, 
Avenue, 


116 meee 
92 Fifth 
218 Wabash Avenue, 


60,000 MADE AND IN USE. 


(ESTABLISHED IN 1849) 


WINTER is UNKIND 


FAIR FACES. 


Most women have a natural 
dread of winter—the cold winds 
and dampness roughens and 
chaps their skin. Many have 


gained knowledge by xperience 
and now apply a little 


POZZONI’S 


POWDER 


before going out. It protects, 
softens and beautifies the com- 
plexion, and then—it is invisible 
if it is rightly used. 


HAVE YOU EVER TRIED IT? 


ALL DRUGGISTS and 
FANCY GOODS STORES SELL IT. 











WALTER BAKER & Co, 


The Largest Manufacturers of 


URE, HICH CRADE 


a (06025 and Cocolates 


on this continent, have received 


HIGHEST AWARDS 


from the great 


MNDUSTRIAL au O00 


EXPOSITIONS 
In Europe and America. 


Unlike the Dutch Process, 


no Alkalies or other chemicals or Dyes are used 
in any of their preparations. Their delicious 


BREAKFAST COCOA 


is absolutely pure and soluble, and 
costs less than one cent acup. 







SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


WALTER BAKER & CO., 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 





The Greatest Medical Discovery 
of the Age. 


'KENNEDY’S 
MEDICAL DISCOVERY, 


DONALD KENNEDY, of ROXBURY, MASS. 


Has discovered in one of our common 

ture weeds a remedy that cures every 
Fina of Humor, from the worst Scrofula 
down to a common Pimple. 

He has tried it in over eleven hundred 
cases, and never failed except in two cases 
(both thunderbumor). He has now inhis 
possession over two hundred certificates 
of its value, all within twenty miles of 
Boston. Send postal card for book. 

A benefit is always experienced from 
the first bottle, and a perfect cure is war- 
ranted when the right quantity is taken. 

When the Lungs are affected it causes 
shooting pains, like needles passing 
through them; the same with the Liver 
or Bowels. This is caused by the ducts 
being stopped, and always disappears in 
a week after taking it. Read the label. 

If the stomach is foul or bilious it will 
cause squeamish feelings at first. 

No change of diet ever necessary. Eat 
the best you can get, and enough of it. 
Dose, one tablespoonful in water at bed- 
time. Sold by all Druggists. 








EMERSON PIANOS ~ warerooms 





IVORY 
SOAP 


IT FLOATS 


Reject any soap or washing com- 
pound that will cleanse without an 


expenditure of time and _ labor. 
‘‘What is well done is done soon 


enough”’ and Ivory Soap will do the 
work as quickly as it can be done 
with safety. 


THe Procter & GAMBLE Co., CiN'Ti. 














BRIGG 


—— 


PIANOS. 


Design and Great Durability. 





Easy Terms. Old Instruments taken in Exchange. 
Write for Catalogue and Full Information. 


BRIGGS PIANO CO., 621 Albany Street, Boston, Mass. 


Celebrated for their Beautiful Tone, Action, 
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